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EDITORIAL 


Service 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


Kdueation is training for service. One who 


has enlivened and 
enriched the early training 


3 and has stimulated the imagination of early 
youth for generations of little people has performed a service to 
humanity beyond the possibility of measurement. 

The death of Palmer Cox, creator of the ‘‘Brownies,” will be 
regretted by countless children of today who are just becoming acquainted 
with the “Brownies” and by still greater numbers of the children of 
yesteryear whose pleasure it is to look baek upon a childhood enriched 
by Mr. Cox’s appreciation of the needs of little people and his efforts 
to meet those needs, which resulted in the ‘‘Brownies.”’ 

Mr. Cox’s last message to the reading public, in an interview for 
the KINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE, very tersely expressed his philoso- 
phy of education. He says, ““My idea is that children should have a 
touch of humor.” 


In the ““Brownies” he presented many fundamental lessons of life 
In such a manner that the vouthful reader derived the information 
intended and at the same time developed that sense of humor so essen- 
tial to the happiness of mankind. 

Humor, one of nature’s gifts to the child, which often turns near 
tragedies into comedies, 1s too often repressed by early traiming with 
the result that education itself becomes a tragedy. 

It is difficult for little people to appreciate the value of the Three 
s or the laws of society. They must take much for granted in their 
early days. Mr. Cox appreciated that faet and in_ presenting his 
‘Brownies” he taught the simpler lessons of society in a humorous and 
imaginative manner, much to the delight of the youngsters who learned 
those lessons more thoroughly, because they afforded full play for the 
sense of humor and allowed their imagination to run riot. 

The “Brownies” are an imaginary people. They play the game of 
life according to the rules of society, yet their escapades frequently 
tax the imagination of youthful readers. The child lives in an imagi- 
native world and his contribution to society in later life depends largely 
on the proper development of that imagination. Its destruction means 
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“Frost Tonight” 
Edith M. Thomas 


Apple-green west and an orange bar, 

And the erystal eve of a lone, one star, 

And “Child, take the shears and cut what you will. 
Frost tonight—so clear and dead-still.”’ 


Then, I sally forth, half sad, half proud, 

And I come to the velvet, imperial crowd, 

The wine-red, the gold, the crimson, the pied— 
The dahlias that reign by the garden-side. 


The dahlias I might not touch till tonight! 

A gleam of the shears in the fading light, 

And I gathered them all,—the splendid throng, 
And in one great sheaf I bore them along. 


In my garden of Life with its all-late flowers 
I heed a Voice in the shrinking hours: 
“Frost tonight—so clear and dead-still 2” 
Half sad, half proud, mv arms I fill. 
‘The Flower from the Ashes,” Thomas Bird Mosher. 


Glimpse in Autumn 


Jean Starr Untermeyer 


Ladies at a ball 
Are not so fine as these 
Richly broecaded trees 
That decorate the fall. 


They stand against a wall 

()f crisp October sky, 

Their plumed heads held high, 
Like ladies at a ball. 


Dreams Out of Dar 
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‘Taking the Farm Child to 
Kindergarten 


The Rural School Closes its Door Upon One Third of all the Children of Kin- 


dergarten Age in the United States. 


The Farm Child is Born in an Environment 
of Drudgery and Needs to Learn to Play. 


What Consolidation of the School- 


house by the Road is Doing for Kindergarten Expansion. 


An Interview with Mabel Carney 


Professor Carney of the Department of Rural 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has probably done more for consolidation of the 
rural school than any other woman in that field. 


She was a young rural teacher herself. She saw 
hope for children in the Macomb, Illinois, school 
with its dingy walls, cracked blackboards, broken 
windows and red unjacketed stove where the 
teacher’s first work was the sweeping of cobwebs. 
A furnace, a bay window and a window seat, new 
plastering, new seats, a bookcase, rugs, pictures, a 
piano, and a telephone displaced the cobwebs. The 
untidy vard was planted with trees, a garden and 
small fruits. A cement walk, a mail box, and a 
parents’ association took the little red school into 
the community. 


From the transformation of this box-car school 
building of one room into the country training 
school of the Western Illinois State Normal School, 
Professor Carney studied rural conditions from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast, represented teacher 
training In the State Department of Education of 
Minnesota and struggled for better legislation for 
the rural schools until she was called to one of the 
most significant educational posts in the country. 


ITH the present status of the rural 
school throughout the United 
States the child of kindergarten 
and first grade age is better off 

at home. There he has at least the elements 
of the nature teaching, the life experience 
through the use of tools and implements, 
and the freedom for play expression which form 
so important a part of the first two years of 
modern school life. If he is sent the long dis- 
tance to his district school, he is in danger of 
losing all this teaching influence in the most 
impressionable years of his life, and he is likely 
to be put in the hands of a teacher who has not 
completed a high school course, to say nothing 
of a course in a normal school. 


The vounger child in the country this month 
is not as vet the vietim of the child work prece- 
dent of the farm, only however because he lacks 
the necessary strength for the arduous duties 
of his father’s business. A farmer, interrogated 
as to why his ten-vear-old daughter was not in 
school, said, ‘‘Annie does well enough here at 
home. There’s searcely a day that she doesn’t 
pick her hundred pounds of cotton just like any 


AULT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, WELD COUNTY, COLORADO 


A plot of four and a half acres makes a beautiful park in the foreground. | 
continuous effort on the part of this community. 


This rural school system is the result of nine years’ 
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of the other hands. 


No, she don’t get to school 
much,'I need her too 


bad in the patch!” 


HE five and six year old has a sensory and 
educational part in the harvest. The 
younger children of rural communities learn 
color and form and a little number from handling, 
gathering at free will and watching the packing 
of the farm fruit and vegetables. Those proc- 
esses of home life which the urban child must 
be taught through observation and the project 
procedure of the school. the processes of pre- 
paring food, of marketing it, of tending animals, 
of sewing, cooking, building, and caring for 
younger members of the family, come to the 
country child in the day’s work. This is of 
course good so far as it goes, but it lacks the 
element of joyousness, the necessary socialization, 
the wide outlook of pedagogy, mental hygiene 
and sympathy which characterize the curriculum 
for the early school years today. 
The little child who is left, because of lack of 
accommodation for him in the 


rural school, to 
his own devices absorbs sense Impressions aim- 


lessly. He is apt to be alone in his play, the 
distances between neighbors making any real 


group play impossible for him, and this lack of 
the socializing element in his life of the imagina- 
tion impoverishes it. He is also in danger of 
absorbing an atmosphere of drudgery, setting 
up the spirit of weariness as a companion for 
his play which means that he gradually loses 


spontaneity. His father works. His mother 
works. The hired man works. Nobody has 
time for play, so the farm child forgets how to 
play. 


goes to the one- 
one-room school that comes 


SE this country child 
t 


eacher, 


very 
close to being in the majority in our publie 
school system, Thirty-eight per cent of all 


SARGENT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 
Valued at $200,000. 


Seven modern buildings on a four-acre site. 
home of nine rooms. and a cottage for the w 
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the school children in the United States are in 
one and two teacher rural] schools. Putting aside 
the obvious poverty of the curriculum, the lack 
of facilities for socializing projects, the reducing 
of the teaching time the child receives due to a 
shorter school year and a minimized individual 
attention, and the lack of expressional materia] 
and playground apparatus, who will the teacher 
be? 

From personal investigation and Study of 
conditions of rural edue: 


ation in every state ip 
the United States, I ean say that only two per 
cent of these 


teachers are graduates of normal 
schools. In the case of the rural schools for 
colored children, which constitute a great prob- 
lem, since eighty-five per cent of our twelve 
million Negroes still live on the land, a majority 
of the teachers have gone no farther than the 
sixth grade. Half of the rural teachers of the 
United States have never completed a four 


vear 
high school course. There are of course intelli- 
gent, self-sacrificing, fine men and women work- 


ing in the country schools with little encourage- 
ment and less pecuniary reward, but they 
stitute a minority 
colossal difficulties. 


za ST as significant as the lack of train- 
ing of the teacher in the rural school js 
the inefficiency of supervision. There are only 
twelve of our states which provide professionally 
trained supervisors for their rural schools. This 
matter of rural school supervision is further com- 
plicated by the fact that over half of the states 
elect county superintendents of schools, not 
a basis of civil service examination, 
partisan polities. 
of putting school 
tions is obvious. 
in the words of a 
whom |] 


con- 
and they are working against 


on 
but through 
The result of such a method 
officers into executive posl- 
[t is particularly well illustrated 
young county superintendent 
interviewed. He was in his’ early 


RIO GRANDE COUNTY, COLORADO 
Grade building, g: 
omen teachers are included. 

for its community workers. 


rage, Six-room teacherage, 


a superintendent’s 
This country plant provides 34 


rooms in modern buildings 
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The original one-room school building of 
Johnstown. This still sits on the same 
block with the new ,high school. 


twenties, had completed his own education with 
the ninth grade and had the educational responsi- 
bility of five thousand children in his hands. He 
explained how this had happened with the sim- 
plicity of a boy who has been deprived of a 
longed-for adventure. wanted to be the 
sheriff,’’ he told me, “but they elected old Brown 
instead. I didn’t want to be a superintendent 
of schools, but they said I'd have to be satis- 
fed with that job for a while anyway.” 


ROM Maine to Montana the rural school is 
struggling 


Vew |: His 


for existence. Kither, as in one 


J 


state, it has been sitting sunnime 


itself by sick the road for one hut dred and seven 
years, literally eood hye OGAr, OF Aas in the « 
of 9 tern scho lth ids are too poor for 
traveling Om It Ou Ameriean publie school 
system is not only our pride, but the pride of 
the nations Wha are we a ine to do about 
these isolated, ineffeetual little sehools in the 
couht which have been, im a manner, over- 


looked in the steady and triumphant 
of the urban school svstem? 
( nsolidation of rural 


out of the 


progress 


schools is 


and cl 


child 


OFC. 


The 


logical, quagmire. 
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Center Consolidated School, 
Saguache County, Colo. 
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The Johnstown Consolidated School and Community Center, 
Johnstown, Weld County, Colo. 


who is transported by motor bus to one of the 
modern consolidated school plants which are 
beginning to rise from the rich earth of our 
country has all the advantages of kindergarten, 
playground, manual training, domestic science 
and vocational guidance which the best city 
school offers. There is such a school in an iron- 
mining village in northern Minnesota where the 
school revenue Is so adequate that a ten thousand 
dollar mural decoration spreads inspirational 
color across the stage of the auditorium. This 
school its ostentatious counterparts 
throughout the United States minister to groups 
of communities. They are a large factor in the 
building of better roads, which tend to stimulate 
the general prosperity of any farming section. 
They mean also less illiteraev and a lower death 


rate in the country. 


less 


present about twelve thousand 
consolidated type, Inereas- 
expenditure for the rural 
average of thirteen dollars per 
dollars. The consoli- 
eenter for rural school 
opportunity, for a 


schools of th 
ing the 
child from an 
capita to twenty-four 
dated school becomes a 
nursing, for high 
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} 


edueationa 


school 


The Grade Building and Busses, Johnstown Consolidated 
School, Johnstown, Colo. 
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development of the recreational life of the sec- 
tion it serves, and it is spreading the advantages 
of the kindergarten and the more joyous ex- 
pression of the present primary curriculum 


among the hitherto neglected little ones of the 
farm. 


Rural consolidation is causing new and signifi- 
cant departments of study and research in nor- 
mal schools and colleges for teachers. It is 
raising the standards of teaching in the one 
room schools which are loth to be left behind in 
the awakened interest in rural education. One 
of the noteworthy developments of consolida- 
tion has been the fundamental growth in scien- 
tific attitude and scholarly attainments which is 
rapidly transforming the rural field of teaching 
from a mere game of hazardous chance into a 
recognized and technical phase of the profession 
of education. 


HERE have been and still are great 
culties in the way of consolidation of the 

rural schools. Mountains of prejudice, both in 
the country and in cities, must be leveled. There 
has been a tendency toward making rural educa- 
tion purely vocational and agrarian. We have 
believed the boy must be trained to help raise 
the country’s food, because of our dependence 
upon the agricultural areas. The girl must be 
trained to raise chickens and can food and take a 
prize at the county fair for her bread and pies. 
This is good theory so far as it but the 
cultural element in education for all vouth must 
be recognized. Quite as important as this, the 
child’s personality must be studied. There may 
be a country boy who is needed in the city. So 


diffi- 


PORS, 


also, there may be a city boy who belongs jp 
the country. The consolidated school will prac- 
tice this study of the individual and recognize 
that the child’s birthright does not always lie jn 
his immediate environment. 

This vocational problem means that we must 
define and establish a sound philosophical basis 
for rural school teaching through a revised eur- 
riculum and improved methods of carrying out 
this curriculum. The imperative need in rural 
education today is for a restatement of its objec- 
tives. Even the federal government feels that 
the country child is pre-ordained to the farm 
and plans accordingly for him. The total bien- 
nial appropriation of the United States govern- 
ment for general education is six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. For agriculture and vocational 
education the biennial appropriation is over fifty- 
three millions. This would seem to put a pure- 
bred pig and an American child in the scales, 
the balance in favor of the pig. 


HERE is urgent necessity for the reorganiza- 
tion of all rural education. If reform is 
ever to be realized it must come largely through 
a general awakening of public sentiment and a 
great stirring of public conscience. We must 
train and develop a permanent leadership for the 
rural school field, as skilled and professional as 
that now serving the most favored urban schools, 
Literacy, citizenship, child health, teacher train- 
ing and the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity all rest with the future of that country 
schoolhouse that, unfortunately, is still sitting 
and basking in its century old complacency at 
the crossroads. 


Bells in the Country 
By Robert Nathan 


Bells in the 


They sing the 
When night is on the 


country, 


heart to rest 


high road 


And day is in the west. 


And 
As soft 


they eame 


to mv house 


as beggars shod, 


And brought it nearer heaven, 


And maybe nearer God. 


“Youth Grows Old,” Robert Me 
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Blackboard Writing in the 
First Grade 


By Myra E. Foster 


The story of an unusual and successful experiment in The Strong School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, where the restlessness of the first grade child is utilized in developing a natural 


system of writing. 


Miss Foster says, ““Blackboard writing is economical in time and materials. 


activity for 
wriggling feet. 


restless little hands, 
It is real busy work.” 


It provides 


change of position for tired bodies and motion for 
She also says, ‘Our aim in writing is to correlate it 


with other subjects so that when the time comes for written expression our children will grow 
into it as naturally as they learn to talk.” 

How this is being accomplished, step by step, with the child fresh from kindergarten 
makes a significant article. 


O one who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with a group of little six or 
seven year olds can fail to be 
impressed by the unflagging, inex- 

haustible energy of a small child. And _ that 
energy is the big factor in the suecess or failure 
of the primary teacher. What is she going to 
do with it? Is there any use she can make of it 
and how? ‘Two courses are open to her, repres- 
sion or expression. She may take her choice. 
The old-fashioned teacher, in many Instances, 
chose repression and left us as a memorial the 
caricature of the typieal school-marm, hair, eve- 
glasses, frown and all. One against forty) or 
A hard and unequal battle! No wonder 
she bore the marks of it. 

But the primary teacher of today no longer 
need face that energy as her foe. She may 
weleome it as her ally. Her only problem is to 
so direct, control, and harness that energy that 
it may beeome the driving power behind the 
work of the elass room. Children will move 
their hands and feet. How can she make use 
of that motion? They will whisper occasionally. 
Can she so direct her work that that whisper may 
be a word of direction to another slower child? 
The successful teacher starts with the supposi- 
tion that an aetive room is an orderly room, 
that busy children need a minimum of so-called 
discipline. reeently visited a Montessori 
kindergarten. To the easual observer there 
seemed to be what some old-fashioned teachers 
would have termed disorder. But in the two 
hours we were privileged to spend there we did 
not observe one child engaged in the usual kind 
of school mischief. They were far too busy 
learning. 


But granted we believe in this system to a 
certain extent in our first grade, where, in the 
curriculum of a publie school, with limited space 
and more limited equipment, can we introduce 
this freedom necessary to the growth and well- 
being of our children. What subject lends itself 
to experiment? 


a our school we found ourselves foreed by the 
number of pupils to work on double session 
schedule. The school day was cut from five to 
four hours. Some subjects had to be omitted, 
among them writing. Up to that time we had 
been stressing formal writing on paper, giving 
fifteen minutes a day to the subject. It could 
not be given as seat work for the best part of the 
vear, the diffieulty attendant on 
proper pencil holding. The first vear we tried 
leaving writing out entirely. That proved too 
vreat a handicap. Writing had to be included 
and there was apparently no place on the pro- 
gram to put it. There seemed to be only one 
way out. The instruction period would have 
to be eut down to the minimum, the children 
would have to assume the responsibility and 
teach themselves, and we should have to do as 
our writing supervisor had been advocating, use 
the blaekboards. 


beenuse of 


And from this inauspicious 
beginning we have developed until our work in 
writing has become a source of unending pleasure 
to teacher and children, solving in a large measure 
the problem of discipline and revealing unsus- 
pected eapabilities in our little tots of whose 
existence we had never even dreamed. 


UR writing in the first grade last year was 
done almost entirely on the blackboard, 
although we did do some paper work, first using 
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A large and varied amount of copy material keeps the children interested. 


the wax crayons and later pencils. The advan- 
tages of board work are obvious. Writing on a 
large seale on the board presents far less mechan- 
ical difficulties the child. When has 
mastered the holding of the crayon he has gained 
control of his tools. The size of 
three inches in height letter 
unlocks the muscles of the arm and develops 
the free swing that is the basis of all good writing. 
Finger motion is impossible. The children, 
because of the mechanical ease, develop excel- 
lent control and good letter forms early in the 
work. 


for 
the work (about 


for the one space 


Their ability to execute keeps pace with 
their critical faculty, which is not always true 
in paper work. Blackboard writing is also eco- 
nomical, both in time and materials, the actual 
saving in paper being no small item. Last and 
best of all it provides activity for restless little 
hands, change of position for tired little bodies, 
and motion for active feet. It is real busy work. 

In our room the children not only use the 
board during the regular writing period but at 
any time when not engaged in actual class work. 
Sometimes groups of children are sent to the 
board to work on some special problem, but 
any child is free to go whenever he has a spare 
moment or has finished the work assigned at his 
seat. We do not find it advisable 
entirely the regular seat work. To avoid con- 
fusion at the board in the beginning, spaces 
are ruled off with vertical lines, making a little 
stall, so to speak, and each space or stall is 
furnished with eraser and crayon. Each child 


to abolish 


has a place to work and materials to work with, 
and must not interfere with his neighbor. If 
he does, he forfeits the right to 20 to the board 
for that day. The children are allowed to help 
each other. If they may whisper 
quietly together. For the first few davs there 
Was little disorder and the attention of 
the other children was distracted but that passed 
very quickly and the happiness and. suecess of 
the writers is well worth the time and effort the 
teacher spent to get the work started. 


Hheceessaryv 


some 


( Nit precaution a teacher must take in using 

a method of this kind is to provide plenty 
of material for copy. The alphabet, capital and 
small letters may be put on the board. — Lists 
of all words taught, and words related to them, 
may be placed around the room, preferably 
where the children have to turn to see them as 
they stand to write. This is an aid in develop- 
ing independence and memory. Some_ words, 
written on large sheets of paper, for the children 
to trace with their finger and then write, furnish 
variety and help fix the word in the memory. 
A large and varied amount of copy material 
keeps the children interested and obviates serib- 
bling on the one hand and 
the other. 

Our ultimate aim in writing is to so correlate 
the writing with phonies, reading, and language 
that when the time comes for written expression 
our children will grow into it as naturally and 
with as little effort as they express themselves 


labored fussing on 


10 
lellers ~wotds. words: on ph onics words from 
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orally. If we can make even the smallest 
beginning toward this in the first grade we feel 
the effort has been worth while. 


URING the first week of school the writing 
period was spent drawing on the board, 
using all the strokes necessary for writing. 
After the pupils had become familiar with the 
erayon holding, with getting a light touch and 
had developed a good arm movement, we were 
ready for work. We retained our old system of 
teaching the letters in related groups as i, u, t, 
w,r, or c, a, d, g, q, ete. But instead of teach- 
ing a single letter for the first lessons we used 
short words such as it, let, tie, ete. The class 
was quite capable of it and it proved far more 
interesting. 


The plan used for the first lesson was practi- 
cally the same as that used throughout the year. 
The word is written on the board several times, 
the teacher describing each move as she makes 
it. Then each child extends his right arm and 
with the right forefinger traces the word in the 
air, following the weacher’s directions as she 
writes on the board, for instance for the word it, 
“up; back on the line, around, up twice as tall, 
back on the line, around, up, cross, dot!” The 
class hears, feels, and sees the word. 


When the children have a clear mental image, 
by repeating this process, the copy is erased 
from the board and the teacher calls for volun- 
teers. If the children called on hesitate or 
stumble, the instruction is repeated. Then the 
pupils pass to the board to write. Before the 
end of the first fifteen minute period last year, 
every child in the room had made a creditable 
effort. I believe erasing the copy is one of the 
best devices I know of for developing a habit 
of close attention on the part of the pupils 
during the instruction period. 


UR children do not trace copies on the 
board. The more difficult letters are writ- 

ten on sheets of paper, the children trace these 
with their finger tips and then write. It is 
only a theory perhaps but, in our experience, 
tracing copies written on the board furnish 
repetition but it is not attentive repetition and 
so is of little or no value, and as the copy becomes 
blurred from tracing and retracing the children 
grow careless and are far more apt to be practicing 
the incorrect, rather than the correct letter forms. 
Also, instead of teaching the names of the 
letters in writing, we teach the sounds and later 
the simple phonetic combinations—such as ake, 
at, it, ete. The children, many of them, knew 
the names of the letters and the others learned 
them incidentally, but by teaching the phonetic 


sounds we found, at the end of the year, the 
children read as easily from script as from print, 
and were capable of considerable independent 
composition in many cases. 


_ teaching the letter forms and many 
simple words the next step is special 
instruction on some difficult letter combinations 
such as ba, be, br, vi, ete. Up to this time we 
had placed no restrictions on the work except 
that it must be fairly good size and written 
freely. Now the child writers themselves begin 
to appreciate the need of some way of keeping 
the long words level. They start to draw lines 
for themselves on the board. This leads to our 
next step, leveling. The boards are ruled with 
a crayon soaked overnight in library paste. 
This crayon makes a broad white line, easy to 
follow, and one that will not rub off when the 
work is erased. It can, however, be very readily 
washed off and does not hurt the board in any 
way. The children’s problem now is to write 
on the line and get the proper proportion between 
the letters. Our lines are ruled four inches apart. 

After leveling our work we are ready to start 
some independent writing. The children have 
learned about twenty simple phonetic combina- 
tions. These are written on the board and the 
children write from memory all the words they 
know in each group. They also start copying 
sentences from both script and print based on 
language and reading. We find many of the 
children write as readily from the printed as the 
script copies. 


UR last step is some independent written 
composition. The children know from the 
language lessons what a sentence is. They have 
been making short oral compositions of two or 
three sentences. All they now have to do is to 
write instead of recite them. The only instruc- 
tion necessary is the use and placing of the capital 
and period. ‘This is given during the free period 
and the only additional help I ever give is to 
occasionally spell or clearly sound a word. The 
results are amusing and amazing. No effort is 
made to force this work but the children who 
progress this far find so much joy in the achieve- 
ment that it becomes one of the bright spots of 
the year. 

As regards the time spent in formal instruc- 
tion. For the first two months a fifteen minute 
period a day is assigned. After that there is no 
formal writing period. As far as possible the 
children work out their own problems. Where 
help is really needed the class attention is called 
to the problem and the regular work stopped 
to settle it. As it is usually something the chil- 
dren themselves want to know it is seldom neces- 


Continued on page 15 


‘The Primary Child in a One 
‘Teacher School 


By Fannie W. Dunn 


Professor of Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Something very important is omitted in 
this article, Miss Dunn’s contribution to 
education in making over the curriculum 
of the one-room rural school, her genius in 
‘making the best of things” for the country 
child who is not yet provided for in the 
kindergarten or primary room of a con- 
solidated plant. 

The Quaker Grove School is Professor 
Dunn’s school. She is an inspiration to 
the teacher. She knows and loves every 
one of the children. She is experimenting 
with the best seat work for the country 
school. In Quaker Grove she is building 
a habitation of childhood which is not only 
a model for students of rural problems, 
but exemplifies new and valiant effort in 
the whole educational structure of our land. 


THINK I shall never forget a little first 

grade boy I once saw in a one teacher 

school. He was such a_ little chap, 

with big eyes and a mop of. soft 
wavy hair, the sort of little boy who ought 
to have been busy all the day long with his 
dog or his train or his blocks or his sandpile, 
growing in all the ways in which it is natural 
for little boys to grow. But he was not busy 
and I do not believe he was growing. He was 
listless and bored. He sat on a double seat 
which he shared with a well grown girl of twelve 
or fourteen. The seat was just the right height 
for her, but his legs were far too short to reach 
the floor, so his feet dangled wearily. Before 
him was a soiled, dog-eared primer of an old- 
fashioned kind, that had never been particularly 
attractive even when it was new. He turned 
the pages to and fro aimlessly till he was tired 
of turning pages. Then he dropped his head on 
the desk that was too high for him and tried 
to make himself comfortable, only to return in 
a little while to turning pages again. By and by 
his big girl seat-mate took pity on him and gave 
him an advanced geography text to look at. 
Now an advanced geography is not a _ very 
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thrilling picture book for so small a boy, but a 
light came into his listless face! A picture book 
was something different, a new experience, to 
take the place of the emptiness which had been 
his all for the weary hours preceding. 

It would be comfortable to believe that this 
child’s case was unusual, but something very 
like it ean be found in almost every one teacher 
school. For the teacher of a one teacher school 
is a very busy person, and she does not usually 
give much time to first grade children, because 
there are six or seven other grades whose lessons 
are to be heard between the hours of nine and 
four. In very few cases does this grade receive 
more than an hour daily of the teacher’s time. 
The rest of the day they are in the ease of the 
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od man who, asked what 
long idle winter days, replied, ‘‘Wal, sometimes 
[ set and think, and sometimes I jest set.” 
More often than not, it is to be feared, the 
primary child in the one teacher school “jest sets” 
fora good part of every day. 


he did to pass the 


has named, as innate ‘‘tend- 

encies of the utmost importance,” vocaliza- 
tion, eve movements, and manipulation — of 
objects in play, for, he says, “the end of voice 
play is language, the end of eyve-and-finger play 
is knowledge.’ He further specifies “‘the instinet 
of multiform mental activity’ and ‘the instinet 
of multiform physical activity,” asserts 
that in these two are to be found the tap root 
of the instinet for workmanship and the desire 
for excellence, which is the “potent mover of 
men’s economie and recreative activities.” 

“A baby likes not only to see a pile of blocks tumble or a wheel go 
around, but also to find the blocks tumbling when he hits them, or 
the wheel revolving when he pushes a spring. Now ‘tumbling 
when I hit them’, ‘whirling when I push,’ and ‘tooting when I blow’ 
are samples of secondary connections, a step removed from mere 
sensations. They possess the satisfyingness of manipulation, of 
the love of sensory life per se, and something more, which, for lack 
of a better name, I shall call the satisfyingness of mental control.’”! 

“The instinets of multiform physical and mental activity, includ- 
ing curiosity, visual exploration, manipulation, vocalization and 
satisfaction at mental control or ‘doing something and having some- 
thing happen thereby’ are on a plane of worth far above the rest of 
man’s equipment.” 

Obviously, activity of body, mind, and vocal 
Organs is essential to that growth in powers 
which we eall education. The typical country 
school, provided though it be ostensibly for eduea- 
tional purposes, actually prevents to a consider- 
able extent these educative activities on the part 
of its primary pupils. They must not talk, for 
ther chatter, even in whispers, may disturb 
the study or recitation of the other pupils assem- 
bled in the same room with them. They must 
keep still, not run or leap or skip, for the same 
reason. They cannot be mentally active for 


1 Thorndike, E 
2 Opus cit 
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lack of stimulus. For a long time the beginner’s 
reading ability is so slight that he cannot use 
books independently, except for the pictures 
they contain. The dog-eared primer fails after 
a while to provoke any mental response. There 
may be a pile of letter cards, too small for his 
poorly co-ordinated muscles, over which the 
child listlessly fumbles in a tedious attempt to 
sort out the letters necessary to build the words 
cal or dog from a heap that persistently affords 
2's or k’s or e’s, but will not turn up ¢ ord. Per- 
haps there are sewing cards, but, entertaining 
though they may be, there is little advance 
from sticking a needle through ready-punched 
holes to outline a pig and employing the same 
process to outline a peach. The average one 
teacher school, because of certain repressions 
necessitated by the situation, and because of 
poverty of environmental stimuli that is the 
result more of public negleet than of public 
inability, is a very poor place for educating a 
primary child. Even the sehool ground is likely 
to be cramped, very often actually bare of trees, 
and affords the most meager materials to pro- 
voke or promote outdoor activity. The writer 
would take emphatically the position that unless 
much better facilities than such as these ean be 
afforded, it is cruel and wasteful to enroll average 
children under seven vears of age in 


country 
schools. 


UT much better facilities than these can and 
should be afforded. In the first place, 
the primary grades in the one teacher school 
should receive far more of the teacher’s time 
than they do. The more advanced the grade, 
the greater its equipment with the tools of inde- 
pendent study and the greater, therefore, its 
ability to work profitably without the stimulation 
and guidance of the teacher’s oversight. The 
less advanced the grade, the greater the number 
of pupils. It is an entirely inconsistent fact 
that the seventh and eighth grade pupils, fewer 
in numbers and more able in the independent 
use of books and printed or written directions, 
usually receive three or four times as much 
teacher time as the more numerous, less able 
first and second grades. 

In the second place, although some repression 
is necessitated by the exigencies of a school 
where. eight grades must all study, work, and 
recite in the same room, more freedom of individ- 
ual activity is possible than is traditional and 
conventional, without unfairness to any but 
with a sum total of advantage to all. 


In the third place, at a cost much less than 
that of providing the upper grades with the 
text-books, maps, globes, and reference materials 
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generally recognized to be essential for their 
work, the primary grades can be provided with 
materials which will stimulate them to physical 
and mental activity of many kinds possible in 
the one teacher 
school and edu- 


cational in na- 
ture. 
That these 


things are prac- 
ticable has been 
demonstrated 
during the past 
three years In 
an experimental 
rural school un- 
der the auspices 
of Teachers Col- 
lege, housed in 
the old Quaker 
Grove school- 
house in Allamuchy township, Warren County, 
New Jersey. 


HE Quaker Grove School is not an easy 
school as compared with one teacher schools 
in general. It is a large school, all the time. 
It has fifty or more children on roll. This year 
‘'t maintained an attendance of 92%, with an 
average daily attendance of 45 pupils, all in one 
room, about 30 feet wide by 33 feet long. Some 
one teacher schools have two rooms, one for 
quiet activities and one for noisy, and this is a 
policy much to be commended, but it does not 
happen to be practicable at Quaker Grove. 
It has an unusually large per cent of its pupils 
in the primary grades, sixteen pupils in the 
first grade, twenty-nine in the first three grades. 
This means that when first grade pupils are 
permitted to whisper, there are sixteen whisperers ; 
when the primary group are allowed to engage 
in varied activities of their own choosing, there 
are twenty-nine active little f ks, doing many dif- 
ferent kinds of things. Every orade is repre- 
sented in the school, from first to eighth, whereas 
frequently one teacher schools need only four 
or five grades to accommodate the advancement 
of the various children who attend. A very 
large proportion, nearly half of the children 
of the school, come from families of recent 
immigrants, Polish, in whose homes the mother 
toneue is spoken. Some of the children know 
little or no English when they enter school. 
Greater freedom and increased educative activi- 
ties that prove practicable in this situation 
would seem to be possible almost anywhere. 
A fundamental step in providing for the needs 
of these primary pupils was the revision of the 
daily schedule, which necessitated a complete 
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reorganization of the curriculum. Instead of 
working as eight separate grades, the school is 
organized in three groups, of which group C, 
comprising 


first, second, and third grades, has 
the first grade 
separated from 
it for reading, 
but working with 
it in language, 
music, industrial 
arts, writing, na- 
ture study, and 
physical 


exer- 

cise. 

first grade 
has only 

such number 


work as is en- 
tirely incidental, 
with period 
provided. By means of this organization, which 
it is not possible within the limits of this article 
to elaborate further, each primary pupil is 
enabled to work or play for two hours each day 


under the direet supervision, instruction, and 
cuidance of the teacher. Since the first and 


second grades are dismissed at 2.15, instead of 
4.00. there remain only two hours of unsuper- 
vised time for which to discover or devise prac- 
ticable activities of an educational nature, and 
much of this time, it will readily be seen, is needed 
to complete enterprises which the group has 
‘nitiated under the teacher’s oversight. 


Much pains has been had to assemble materials 
of interest to pupils of kindergarten, first and 
second grade ability, such as will stimulate and 
hold active attention without the teacher’s pres- 
ence. Some of these materials deal with and 
promote the school arts of reading and number, 
while some are more general in their nature. 
There is a large assortment of primers and first 
readers, one or two of a kind, to encourage 
independent reading as soon as the pupils have 
a little power, and there are picture books— 
Mother Goose, Little Black Sambo, Peter Rab- 
bit, alphabet books of various kinds, and _ the 
like—until they do. There are cut-up picture 
puzzles, and puzzle blocks, also to put together 
into pictures, a different picture for each side of 
the cube. There is a box of colored cubes for 
building parquetry designs. For the very Imma- 
ture children there are wooden beads to string, 
eolored sticks to lay in various ways, a box of 
Stabilt blocks with pegs to fasten them together, 
and oileloth weaving mats with colored wooden 
slats. and there are scissors, plasteline, crayons, 
and plain and squared drawing paper available 
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For those who are 


for all. 
up Mother Goose rhymes, 
ing silent reading exercises, 
are provided. 
constructed which the 
or upper grades use in checking up the correct- 


quicker to learn, cut- 
easy and entertain- 
and number games 
For much of the material keys are 
pupils of the intermediate 


ness of the work. For some exercises, such as 
the KEmbeco number ecards and flash ecards for 
word recognition, the best pupils of a elass “play 
teacher” with a less advanced classmate. 


OLL dressing has been an 
The first grade make 
handing the seams, and stuffing the dolls with 
cotton wadding, and spend many happy hours 
sewing simple kimono dresses, overalls, or caps, 
and dressing and undressing their babies. Each 
girl in the second and third grades has a jointed 
ten cent doll about six inches tall, and a shoebox- 
ful of dresses, capes, or underwear she has made 
or cloth scraps for making more. There js a 
four room doll house, its furniture made and 
painted by the second and third grade boys, its 
curtains and bedding hemmed by the girls, its 
rugs woven by all. The dolls and doll house fit 
each other and many happy hours are spent in 
“fixing” one or the other. The big sand table, 
too, calls for much creative energy. Sometimes 
it is a farm, sometimes a village, sometimes a 
scene from a story book, but always it is the 
children’s own work. 

Much of the sewing and sand _ table activity 
is free play after the primary grades are dismissed 
for the day, engaged in by the group who live 
too far to walk and have to wait for the schoo] 
bus at four o’eloek. In winter and bad weather 
they must wait indoors, but on sunny days 


enduring interest. 
cloth dolls, over- 


they may play in the big grove that is their 
school ground: in their outdoor playhouse. just 


rooms outlined by 
whatnot for chairs, tables, and beds: or in the 
big outdoor sand bin, where they build roads 
and run stones over them for trucks: or leaping 
into the jumping pit: or balaneing or sliding on 
the sturdy see-saws; or playing with balls and 
bean bags, 

Inside there is a “play corner,” 
the room, covered with a fiber 
eight, so that the children 
to build bloeks or look 


long bench on which a 


big pebbles, with stones or 


in the rear of 
rug six feet by 
may sit on the floor 
at picture books: with a 
child may sit or kneel or 
le if he will; with kindergarten chairs where 
sociable groups may gather to sew or read, and a 
low round table around which they may play quiet 
sames; and with a small blackboard where they 
may write or draw when they choose. In that 
corner is a window, on which one may trace 
Pictures if one wishes, or through which one may 
gaze out at the oak trees; at the birds Visiting 
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their food box, kept stocked with grain and 
meat scraps; at the road with an oceasional 
passing vehicle; and at the plowed fields beyond. 

In front of the room are low cupboards, built 
by a loeal carpenter, where the materials for 
free activity are stored, and to which the chil- 
dren know when and how to go for what they 
need to use in work or play. 

There are not many rules. Of course every- 
body must learn not to disturb other people, 
and of course that takes time and there are 
occasional failures, but there is increasing ability. 
Perhaps the biggest rule of the school is “Find 
something to do.” 


Blackboard Writing in the First Grade 
(Continued from page 11) 
Sary to repeat the instruction. 
little maiden worked and worked one afternoon 
on a capital “X.” As she worked she became 
visibly more and more disgusted with herself. 
That “X” did not and would not look right. 
At last an indignant little voice boomed out: 
“Gosh! What a dumb-bell!” I knew then it 
Was time to interfere. 

But the children have loved the work. We 
have had results, not nearly what we hoped for, 
not nearly what we plan for next year, but 
enough to be encouraging. It has been play of 
the best kind for the children and for me. 


One demure 


OU may say, “All very well. I have some 
children in my room who could do all 
that and more, but do you Mean to say any 
teacher can get those results from every child in 
her room? Impossible!” That is just what I 
emphatically do not say. While we are dis- 
carding our old-fashioned discipline let us also 
relegate to the scrap-heap our old cooky-eutter 
method of trying to make every child exactly 
like every other child. They were not born 
that way and no matter how good a teacher 
you are, you cannot expect to make them so. 
A few children will not progress beyond copying 
simple words, some may get as far as copying 
Sentences, but independent work may be far 
beyond them. But with an elastic system like 
ours every child works to the maximum of his 
ability, the quick children forge ahead, the slow 
ones feel their way. They are all, to quote one 
bright-eved little laddie, “getting to be learn- 
ing.”” You don’t need to push, you have har- 
nessed that energy, that desire to be doing 
inherent in every child and made it pull for you. 
I only hope you will enjoy your experiment as 
much as I have mine. My babies have not 
been alone in the “getting to be learning.”’ 
Their teacher has kept them company. 


“My Idea is that Children 
Need a ‘Touch of Humor” 


Palmer Cox, whose Bands of Working and Playing Brownies have Delighted 
Two Generations of Children, Tells for the First Time how the Brownies Started. 


S a boy I knew of 
through our Seotch neighbors, 
said the tradition died out about the 


the Brownies only 
who 


fourteenth century. Up to that time, 
people had believed that these little creatures 
really existed, small, of the male sex, and visible 
only to those who were gifted with second sight. 
They did not move in bands, but one Brownie 
would attach himself to some worthy household 
and perform such odd jobs at night as the folk 
were unable to finish during the day, provided 
they left a bowl of milk beside the fireplace. 
They were little men who found pleasure in 
work, and carried out in full the line of Shake- 
speare, “The labor we delight in physies pain.” 


These Brownies were supernatural, good 


natured, and gifted in all the arts and sciences, 
They were well qualified to aid all worthy people 
of their time. 


atmosphere from that of my companions, 
might as well have been a resident of one of 
the planets so far as any interest I took in the 
affairs of this world was concerned. There was 
an old prayer that made more impression on me 
and took better root in my brain than any- 
thing I learned at school or read in the news- 
papers: “This earth is not our rest. We are 
dying creatures inhabiting a vain world sur- 
rounded by strong temptations and 
that seek our ruin.” 
I could say ‘‘tamen” to that with all the solem- 
nity of an old Hebrew, who had Abraham for his 
father. 


a” my early life I seemed to live in a different 
I 


enemies 


I WAS past the middle period of life before I 

wrote or made pictures for children. Before 
that time I had contributed cartoons for the 
pages of the newspapers. Some German 
engravers who worked on my drawings said that 
I was wasting my time, that I ought to write for 
children, that my work compared well with the 
best writing and illustration for children in 
Germany. They urged me to attempt something 
for children, which I did, receiving editorial 
encouragement and a request for more. For 
seven years I worked for boys and girls with 
animals, birds, merry men, and monarchs as my 
subjects, using the fable method but well 
sprinkled with wholesome lessons and morals 
within the reach of a child’s understanding. 

I was rewarded with a wide success, but I hap- 
pened to remember the Brownies of my own 


childhood. 


NSTEAD of drawing and writing about one 
vood Brownie, I formed a band, not limited 

to helpfulness in a single home, but going about 
together seeing where they could aid the well 
deserving. They did not confine themselves to 
housework, but were carpenters, masons, workers 
in the harvest, world travelers, and community 
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Children had always a ready ear for 


what the Brownie s had to say. 
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builders in a world of faney which vet touched 
the child’s world. The Brownies were of course 
immortal, untouched by human harm, but | 
gave them all the dread of disaster and death 
that comes to mortals, so as to give them an 
opportunity to show their courage. I drew 
them in desperate straits and wrote their great 
adventures that ealled for greater action. 

Having passed through a fair part of my life, 
I had learned the ways of mankind in no small 
degree, knew where virtues would triumph and 
where vice would fail better than the youth, 
before I took up the pen and pencil. I could 
give a hint in a few words, a few lines, because 


they were drawn from facts. 
M* Brownies were so popular that I at onee 
quit all other kinds of writing and draw- 
ing and was never short of ideas that crowded in 
upon me throughout nearly all my waking hours. 
My German engraving friends said, ‘‘We told 
you so!” And about this time I used to receive 
many letters daily from children all over the 
English speaking world. Some of them asked 
if I really knew the Brownies. Others told me 
which of the Brownies they liked the best. And 
the children gave me personal praise. “I think 
you are a wonderful man.” 
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HE Brownies taught patience. They told 
children that nothing is ‘‘good enough” 
until you can do it no better. The careless 
hand may seatter seed, but the crop will be light. 
A mind concentrated on its task will produce < 
bountiful yield. The Brownies’ hill of ambition 
is steep and no weak effort will carry him to the 
top. They and we know, with Scott, 


“Those who would its heights ascend, 
Many a weary step must wend. 
Foot and hand and knee, he tries, 
Thus Ambition’s minions rise.” 


M* idea now is that children need an inborn 

touch of harmless humor. Their litera- 
ture and art should point a moral if possible and 
weave a thread of philosophy now and _ then 
within the understanding of a child, but there 
should be humor. We should keep ourselves in 
the background and let the characters in a story 
or a picture do the talking. The child who 
would turn away from a lecturing parent or 
teacher had always a ready ear for what the 
Brownie had to say. 


@ 


Service 
Continued from page 3 


intellectual death. Fortunately, we seldom ean 
destroy, but too frequently we repress and cramp 
an imaginative mind, which might otherwise add 
much to society. 


Palmer Cox ranks among the greatest of our 
writers for children, because he understood the 
richness of the child’s world and his mental 
possibilities. Mr. Cox kept his own spirit young 
in spite of mature years. He never lost his own 
sense of humor or his power to live in the imagi- 
native world of childhood, else we would never 
have known the “Brownies.” 


Other writers of fiction will be read today and 
forgotten tomorrow, but the ‘‘Brownies”’ will be 
read and enjoyed by countless generations of 
children of the future. They will love the quaint 
characters and laugh at their humorous escapades 
as have other children for the past forty years— 
and ineidentally they will learn the lessons the 
author intended them to learn. 


What greater service could a man hope to per- 
form or what greater reward could he wish than 
the adoration and friendship of multitudes of 
little people whose lives have been brightened 
and inspired by his efforts? 
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Design a Basis for Appreciation 
of Beauty 


By Theodore M. Dillaway 


Director of Art Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, Formerly Director of 
Manual Arts in Boston, Mass., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


STUDY of the history of mankind 
reveals the use of drawing as a means 
of recordation and decoration. The 
crude scratchings and carvings of 

symbolic characters upon stone and ivory which 
described thrilling incidents of war and the chase 
give proof that primitive man used drawing 
before writing to describe his experiences. The 
decoration of implements and utensils in museums 
of archeology reveals that the primitive races 
loved beauty and took pride in making these 
objects pleasing to the eye. Indeed, it was 
natural for man to create beautiful form and 
decoration, which no doubt was the reaction 
resulting from his appreciation of beauty in 
his environment. 

These ancient craftsmen worked with intelli- 
gence and taste, observing consciously or uncon- 
sciously the laws of order and fitness of decora- 
tion to form. They never stooped to a servile 


Note: We could think of no more 
important thought in education for the 
Magazine this month than this plea for 
better art training through a stressing of the 
exercises in arrangement of movable 
material to illustrate order, as the surest 
means of developing power in expression 
and intelligent appreciation of art. 

Mr. Dillaway says that we must give the 
children every opportunity to observe that 
beauty in art is not accidental but is the 
result of well defined principles which 
are based upon the laws of order in the 
universe. 

This is a significant thought, and it is 
developed through practical directions for 
using the materials of the kindergarten and 
primary grades in expressing the typical 
modes of order in nature and art. 


imitation of nature in their designs as in the 
case of some of the more civilized periods of 
art. When they chose to suggest natural forms 
they did so in a symbolic manner, keeping 
the decorative motive uppermost in their minds. 


SYCHOLOGISTS observe points of sim- 
larity in the aboriginal and child mind. 
Pictorial expression is natural to both and there 
is similarity in the symbolic character of the 
drawings. A child draws fe: irlessly whatever he 
is interested in and while his first efforts are 
crude, judged from adult standards, they are 
spontaneous and full of imagination. 

It is generally recognized that these qualities 
disappear in the period of adolescence and we 
have been told that this is the inevitable result 
of self-consciousness. 

We should consider whether this is the real 
reason, or whether this arrested development is 
not due to the present methods of teaching, and 
insistence upon standards of accuracy of technic. 
When we place a premium upon mechanical 
accuracy in expression and hedge the child about 
with rules and cautions he becomes timid and self- 
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conscious. We have insisted too much upon 
“draw what you see” rather than “draw what 
you feel” and thereby sacrificed the free play of 
the child’s imagination. 

Experiment has proved conclusively that chil- 
dren in all grades have imagination and love to 
express themselves when allowed to work freely 
in pictorial and decorative drawing. 

The teacher should encourage and_ inspire 
rather than dictate and criticise. She must 
refrain from making drawings upon the black- 
board related to the lesson in art, for children 
are great imitators and their drawings will be 
influenced by the teacher’s conception instead 
of being an expression of their own. Develop- 
ment of the imagination like the growth of any 
other faculty will be effected only through con- 
stant exercise in illustrating stories in 
designing, in which emphasis is placed upon 
originality rather than technic. 


EKACHING order is essential. Design con- 
sists of the orderly arrangement of dots, 
Jines, and shapes. Order is the result of law and 
since there is no freedom in life without law 
there can be no freedom in design without observ- 
ance of the laws of order. 

These are few and easily comprehended by 
the voungest child. A study of the world of 
nature reveals the infinite variety and freedom 
working within the laws of repetition and balance. 
fepetition is the recurrence in orderly sequence 
of the same action or object. It regulates the 
movements of the earth and other heavenly 
bodies; it manifests itself in the action of the 
heart and lungs; in walking, swimming, and flying. 

{epetition is apparent in the arrangement of 
leaves and flowers; in the growth of branches 
and in the furry, feathery, and sealy covering of 
animals, birds, and fish. Indeed, it is every- 
where and in everything. 

The law of balance controls natural forms as 
well as the actions of man. In the upward 
growth of plants we observe the resistance to 
the foree of gravity. Consciously or uncon- 
sclously man is observing balance in every 
physical action. Running is made up of a 
series of arrested falls. 

The balance of weights was first developed 
when man began to trade in commodities and 
this in turn developed into ocular balance which 
controls the arrangement of forms and _ colors 
In architecture, interior decoration, and other 
phases of art. 


HERE are three varieties of ocular balance. 
Axial balance is the repetition of the same 
thing at equal intervals on the left and right of a 
vertical axis, as in the arrangement of ears, eves, 


and nostrils. It exists in the anatomy of plant 
and animal life and is the principle by which 
symmetry is achieved in architecture. Central 
balance is the repetition of form elements about 
a center, as in the arrangement of flower petals. 
See Plate I. 

The third form of balance is more subtle and 
difficult to obtain and is termed occult or asym- 
metric balance. Being less formal than axial 
or central it is sometimes known as free balance. 
It may be observed in the side view of the human 
body or that of animals where we perceive that 
the elements differ in size, shape, and measure 
vet are in perfect balance. 

The working principles of design have resulted 
from man’s observing nature’s laws of arrange- 
ment while the conventional treatment of structu- 
ral and decorative forms developed through 
the demands of utility and limitations of mate- 
rials. Man learned through experience that 
building construction must be based upon geo- 
metric relations of lines and shapes. Thus 
geometry became the anatomy of structure and 
pattern. The beauty in nature and art then 
is not accidental but the result of well defined 
laws. 


of beauty is made up of 
emotional and mental reactions. The 
greatest degree of enjoyment is realized when 
the object, whether a flower or picture, stimu- 
lates thought as well as feeling. Appreciation 
is intensified when we are able to see beneath 
the surface of things, when we know the cause of 
the effect. Contemplation of beauty will thus 
arouse the imagination, and be the means of 
awakening beautiful thoughts, transporting us 
from the material world to the spiritual. 

“Order is heaven’s first law’? and ‘“‘beauty is 
divine.”” Beauty does not exist without order. 
The whole foundation of developing art appre- 
ciation depends upon an understanding of order. 
This offers a solution of the difficulties of teach- 
ing art appreciation. The teaching of order .is 
definite and hence the only logical method to be 
emploved. 

Its rudiments are readily comprehended by 
the youngest children. Indeed it is. essential 
that the sense of order be developed while the 
child is in the formative period of development. 
The method of approach should include the 
observation of the law of repetition and balance 
in nature and art and the practice in arranging 
movable material in orderly sequences to form 
patterns in rows, areas, and fields. 


IRST, consider repetition of the heavenly 
bodies, the seasons, day and might, the 
tides, daily habits, rain and snow, grains of sand, 
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leaves, blossoms, fruits, vegetables, and seeds; 
the action of heart and lungs; the hair, 
feathers, and seales on animals, birds, and fish. 
Consider man’s use of repetition of geometric 
shapes in buildings, fences, walls, and sidewalks; 
in the construction and decoration of textiles. 
Stimulate interest by collecting objects and 
pictures which illustrate this mode of order and 
draw some of the simpler examples. 

Now the children are ready to experiment in 
arranging lentils, seeds, pegs, sticks, or tablets 
in horizontal and vertical rows. Beginning with 
repetition of the same thing at equal intervals 
all the possible variations resulting from  alter- 
nation of interval, number, position, attitude, 
size, shape, value, and hue should be considered 
one at a time, following the observation of the 
principle in nature and art. 

The teacher should stimulate observation, 
thought, and imagination from the very begin- 
ning and avoid dictation. The use of lentils, 
pegs, and sticks will prove suitable for exercises 
in the beginning of the first grade followed by 
the tablets. When the geometric shapes are 
emploved the arrangements may be drawn at 
first by tracing around each tablet, although 
they should be drawn freehand as soon as the 
children have the ability which ean be developed 
in lessons in which they practice drawing the 
circle, ellipse, oval, square, oblong, and triangle. 

The chief aim of the following exercises in the 
modes of order is the development of the power 
of invention through many experiments, some 
of which are to be drawn and colored. One 
or more lessons may be given for each exercise. 


ISXERCISES IN REPETITION 
Observe and discuss repetition of the same 
element in nature and art. 
buds, berries, and 
this mode of order. 


Make sketches of 
leaves which illustrate 
See Plate I. 

II. Pupils suggest arrangement of lentils, pegs, 
sticks, or tablets to represent repetition at 
equal intervals of the same thing. 

Ixperiment with arranging movable material 
to form repetition in horizontal and vertical 
rows. ‘See Fig. A, Plate IT. 

Il. Draw with colored crayons a_ horizontal 
and a vertical row of repetitions of the same 
thing and color with a standard. 

IV. Draw simple borders from objects or pic- 
tures illustrating repetition in art. 

ALTERNATION OF INTERVAL IN REPETITION 
Supply each pupil with sufficient movable 
material to make at least two rows. 

Pupils arrange a row in regular intervals, 

and suggest variation in width of every other 
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interval. Arrange a second row alternating the 
width of interval. See Figs. B and C, Plate IT. 
Draw horizontal and vertical rows having 
alternation of intervals using same color. 
ALTERNATION OF POSITION 
Arrange a horizontal row, repeating the same 
dot, line, or shape at equal intervals. 
Discuss the possibilities of changing the posi- 
tion of every other element. 


tefer to the change 
of position of leaves and buds. 


See Plate I. 

I]. Experiment with arranging a second row 

in which the position of every other element 

is changed. 

Draw with crayons a horizontal row illus- 
trating alternation of position. Alternate 
one color with black. 

IV. Observe examples of alternation of posi- 
tion in art and sketch some simple examples. 
Arrange horizontal and vertieal rows, alter- 
nating the position of elements. 


ITT. 


ALTERNATION OF POSITION AND NUMBER 


Arrange a horizontal row of lentils, pegs, or 
tablets in repetition of same thing and inter- 
val. 

(‘onsider the possibilities of alternating num- 
ber and interval in the order of one and two; one 
and three; two and three; two and four. 

Re-arrange the first row or arrange a second 
row illustrating alternation of number and posi- 
tion. 


I]. Draw one or more variations of this mode 


and alternate two eolors, one 
orange, and one eool eolor, as blue. 
the results. 


warm, as 
[iscuss 


ALTERNATION OF ATTITUDE 
Consider the difference between position and 
attitude. The latter is obtained by revolv- 
ing a line or rectilinear shape, i.e., the square, 
oblong, or triangle on its center, as in Iigs. 
and G. 

Arrange a row of square lentils, pegs, sticks, or 
square, oblong, or triangular tablets in regular 
repetition and revolve each element = on_ its 
center until each has the same attitude. Arrange 
other rows, alternating the attitude of every 
other element. 


Il. Draw some of these arrangements. 


ALTERNATION OF SIZE 
Arrange a row of lentils, pegs, or tablets in 
regular repetition. 

Discuss different sizes of objects, e.g., 
Three Bears.” Form a row of different 
children, observing alternation, 1.e., tall 
short child, ete. 


fe-arrange the first row or arrange a second 


“The 


child, 
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row to form an alternation by two sizes. If 

only one size is available proceed to draw this 

mode of order using the row of regular repetition 
as a guide for the spacing. Alternate one color 

and black or two colors. See Figs. I and II, 

Plate I. 

II. Discuss other arrangements which will illus- 
trate alternation of interval, number, posi- 
tion, and size in each row. 

Ill. Draw arrangements illustrating alterna- 
tion of the above variations of repetition in 
each row. 

IV. Search for examples of these variations in 
art. Sketch some of the simpler illustrations. 

ALTERNATION OF SHAPE 

I. Consider the possibilities of combining dots 
and lines or two different shapes in alter- 
nation, as circle and half cirele, cirele and 
ellipse, or square and oblong. 

Search for examples of shape alternation in 
objects and pictures. Draw some of these that 
are not too difficult. 

II. Arrange rows of lentils, sticks, or tablets 
illustrating alternation of shape. 

HI. Draw horizontal and vertical rows in which 
two different shapes are alternated. 

IV. Arrange and draw arrangements in which 
two or more varieties of alternation are 
included, e.g., alternation of shape and size; 
shape, size, number, position, value, and 
eolor. These more difficult combinations 
should be reserved for the second and third 
orades. 


REPETITION WITH PROGRESSION 
Of Interval, Number, Direction, Size, Value and 
Hue. 

I. Consider the gradual increase and decrease 
of intervals in nature, e.g., the spaces between 
buds and leaves on stems. Observe and 
sketch examples, as pussy willow, ete. See 
Plate I. 

Il. Arrange three lentils, pegs, or tablets in 
horizontal and vertical rows in which the 
spaces between the elements gradually 
increase or decrease. Repeat this order 
three times in the same row. 

Draw some of these arrangements, repeating 
one color. 

III. Consider progression of number as. illus- 
trated in Fig. R, Plate IT. 

IV. Arrange movable material in progression 
of number repeating the same unit. 

Draw some examples, alternating black and 
one color. 

V. Consider progression in size in nature and 
art. See Plates I and II. 


VI. Arrange material to form a progression in 
rows of number and size, as Fig. R, Plate IT. 
If but one size in material is available illus- 
trate this mode by drawing. Color in a 
progression of value or hue, e.g., black, 
gray, and white; red, orange, and blue; 
yellow, green, and blue. 

VII. Consider progression of direction, e.g., from 
horizontal to: vertical; oblique to horizontal 
or vertical. See Fig. Q, Plate II. Observe 
examples in nature, e.g., growth of stems 
and branches. 

VIII. Arrange sticks or tablets in rows to illus- 
trate progression of direction. Draw some 
of these. 

IX. Draw examples of this mode of order in 
nature and art. 

X. Make arrangements in rows illustrating two 
or more modes of progression, e.g., interval, 
number; interval, number, and size; inter- 
val, number, size, and direction. The more 
complicated combinations should be reserved 
for the third grade. 


CENTRAL BALANCE 

Sequences of Repetition about a Center should 

follow the Repetition in Rows. 

[. Consider the arrangement of flower petals 
and compare with the order of arrange- 
ment of leaves. The former illustrates repe- 
tition about a central point and the latter 
repetition in a row. 

Note the number series in different varieties 
of flowers, e.g., those having three petals arranged 
in the form of a triangle, as the trillitum; four 
petals in the form of a square, as the bunchberry 
and dogwood; five petals, as in the violet. See 
Plate I. 

Other examples in nature are snow crystals, 
starfish, sea urchin, and jellyfish. This mode 
of order manifests itself in art in the decoration 
of the square, circle, triangle, and other geometric 
areas which are used in a horizontal position 
venerally, as in tiles, mosaics, and rugs. 


II. Select some examples of central balance in 
nature and art, as subjects for drawing 
lessons. 

III. Arrange lentils, pegs, sticks, or tablets in 
a sequence of repetition in three, four, and 
five positions about a central point, as 
observed in the arrangement of flower petals. 
See Figs. 16 to 19, Plate II. 

IV. Consider alternation of interval and num- 
ber in repetition about a center. See Figs. 
2, 3, and 4, Plate II. 


Draw some arrangements alternating black 
and one color. 
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Experiment in change of attitude in central 
balance. See Fig. 13, Plate II. Draw some 
arrangements. 

Consider alternation of size and shape in 
central balance in nature and art. See 
Plates I and IT. 

Arrange lentils, sticks, or tablets to illus- 
trate alternation of size and shape. Color 
by alternating two contrasting colors, e.g., 
red and green; orange and blue; yellow and 
violet. Alternate with black to heighten 
the contrast. 

VIII. Consider progression of number,  posi- 
tion, size, and direction in central balance. 
Give one lesson to each type of progression. 
In central balance the arrangement is con- 
fined to the area about the center, while 
that in row and field sequences the pattern 
may be extended indefinitely. Unity of 
effect in the former mode of order will be 
enhanced by the addition of inclosing lines, 
asin Fig. 40, Plate II. The pattern may be 
enriched by the use of lines and dots com- 
bined with the geometric shapes. 


AXIAL BALANCE 


The Law of Equilibrium or Rest. 

Discuss manifestations of balance in nature. 
Observe examples of balance on left and 
right of a vertical axis, leaves, front 
elevation of flowers; the arrangement. of 
eyes, eyebrows, nostrils, ears, in 
people and animals; the position of wings, 
legs, and antennze of insects. See Plate [. 


REPETITION IN AXIAL BALANCE 
Arrange two lentils, pegs, sticks, or tablets 
of any shape as a eircle or square at equal 
distanees to left and right of a vertieal line, 
the axis. See Fig. 28, Plate IT. 
Add one or more of the same 
equal intervals beside, above, or below the 
first element. Figs. 29, 30, and 31, Plate IT. 
Pupils suggest change of position or attitude 
snd Interval in the arrangement made. 
Draw these arrangements, coloring 
with one standard color. 
Draw examples of axial balanee in art. 
Discuss progression of interval, 
direction, and size, and arrange 
units to illustrate each 
and 37, Plate IT. 
VItl Draw and color some of the arrange- 
ments in axial balanee. Whatever colors 
are used on the left of the axis must be 
repeated in the same elements on the right. 
Unity of effect may be enhanced by finally 
drawing parallel ineclosing lines of varying 
values and widths. See Fig. 33, Plate IT. 


elements at 


some ol 


position, 
axial bal- 
aneed Variation. 


See Figs. 36 


faces of 
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Stimulate interest by collecting examples of 
axial balance. Pictures m: iy be pasted upon 


charts which will serve for reference study. 


REPETITION IN FIELDS OR SURFACES 

Repetitions in field or surface patterns include 
sequences in rows as well as central and axial 
balanced units and should be deferred until 
the pupils have had instruction in all the modes 
of order. 

It will be interesting to introduce the study 
of field arrangements by comparing the informal 
repetition of leaves and flowers on trees and 
plants with the more formal division of the pine- 
apple, zebra, and other natural objects—follow- 
ing which, study the formal repetition in textiles, 
wall papers, and rugs. 

The knowledge of principles gained in former 
exercises In row and area arrangements will 
enable the pupils to describe the order in the 
analysis of examples, some of which may be 
drawn. 


Il. Make a simple repetition of lentils, pegs, 
sticks, or tablets at equal intervals within a 
field which may be represented by a piece 
of paper. See Fig. 20, Plate I]. The idea 
that a field pattern is limitless should be 

“made clear and illustrated by showing a 
piece of textile whieh will show parts. of 
units on the edges. 

Experiment changing the intervals between 
the elements arranged. Make a 
arrangement with new elements or rearrange 
the first simple repetition to rode alter- 
nation of interval, as in Fig. 21, Plate II. 

Draw an example of a field eo de arranged 
for illustrating alternation of interval. Color 
with one standard and black in first and 
second orade and two tones of one standard 
and blaek in the third erade. 


second 


ALTERNATION OF POSITION 


Consider the alternation of position of scales 
and surface markings in the pine cone and 
pineapple. Observe this mode of order 
known as the drop repeat) in textile and 
other surface designs. 

IT. Arrange a field pattern with lentils, pegs, 
sticks, or tablets in alternation of position 
and draw, coloring in warm and one 
cool color in alternation. 


One 


In like manner make arrangements illustrating 
alternation of attitude, size, and shape, as in Figs. 
23 and 25, Plate Il, following which consider, 
arrange, and draw repetitions and alternations 
of progressions, central axial balanced units. 
See Figs. 26 and 27, Plate I, 
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Making Geography an 


Adventure 
By Anne L. Ervin 


Y method in utilizing every available 
sensory impression and all those 
different and interesting forms of 
schoolroom handicraft now recog- 

nized as educational in the teaching of geogr aphy 
may help other teachers to see unique possi- 
bilities in this subject. Modern pedagogy places 
this subject earlier in the curriculum than in 
the past. This means that the children need 
an objective rather than a scientifie introduction 
to it. We need to be conerete in teaching a 
subject which may be classed as abstract, since 
the beginners in geography know but one environ- 
ment, that of their own community. And the 
child of this age is eager for adventure. 


I make the teaching of geography our great 
adventure of the vear. I tell my class, ‘“We are 
about to start on a journey that will cover this 
‘great, wide, wonderful world of ours’ and we 
shall not return until next June.” The story 
of our successful journey, like that of the magic 
earpet, has imagination for its impulse, but the 
finish of the trip is very real in that it leaves 


children with a broader outlook and a closer 
touch with the outside world. 
WE make our start upon the adventure 


through finding and assembling pictures 
illustrating transportation, sailing boats, steam- 
ships, trains, and airships. We find our own 
community as located on a schoolroom map, 
and we also decide upon and locate the first 
stop in our journey. We study timetables and 
traveling circulars to determine costs of trans- 
portation, baggage rates, and distances to cover. 
At last we are ready to start. Up to this time 
we have used globes, maps, railroad and steam- 


ship folders, magazines, general and _ technical, 
newspapers, and some books of reference. 


Our next step is made by means of visual 
instruction. I take the children to the school 
auditorium and on one of our projecting machines 
by means of which ordinary pictures are thrown 
enlarged upon the sereen, we take our imaginary 
trip to the seaport and across the ocean, for 
example, to the land of the ever-interesting 
little Eskimo. 


In this ease, 


we imagine we see the biggest 
trees on 


arth along our Pacific coast. We see 


a bit of Canada. We are thrilled by the valley 
of ten thousand “smokes” when we find out 
that only fifty people have really seen it. We 


enjoy seeing the little islands south of Alaska 


where the inhabitants raise foxes for furs. We 
pass into the Bering Sea where lived the ‘‘White 
Seal” of Kipling’s pen. We view with wonder 
the Alaskan villages with their gaudy totem 
poles. In imagination, we board one of Peary’s 
boats moving slowly through the ice-choked 
Arctic. We note the position of the sun. We 


almost feel the cold, biting air. I tell the chil- 
dren that since we have been so many days on 
our trip we will probably reach our destination 
tomorrow. 


HE next morning when the children. enter 
the room, they see that we have arrived 

at the land of the Northern Lights. On my 
large sand table soft drifts and stretches of 
cotton sprinkled with mica represent snow; 
glassine paper over blue represents the Mackenzie 
river on the west and the Aretie on the north of 
the table. White rock icebergs tower here and 


SAND TABLE 


ESKIMO VILLAGE MADE WITH COLORED CUT-OUTS 
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there. One of our cut-out cardboard villages, 
the Eskimo one, makes the scene realistic with 
igloos, native dog-sleds, and seals. The children 
stand transfixed. While the rest are busy, I 
allow one row at a time to pass to the table 
for a close-up view of this new land. 


During the geography period we read silently 
one paragraph at a time from our text-books 
and talk about what is happening to us up here 
in Alaska and what we are doing. 


One boy thinks our ship ought to be waiting 
among the icebergs in the sandbox. The next 
day his beautiful toy sailboat adds realism to 
the scene. Other children think there should 
be more icebergs as in the pictures, and they 
hunt the surrounding country that evening for 
white rocks. Some children do not how 
we are going to be entertained in two igloos, so 
I give directions’ for making these at home. 
Next morning several fine ones of salt and flour 
enlarge our settlement. 


see 


So, day by day, as they learn from the text, 
or by interesting extracts from Peary or Nansen, 
the sand table village grows rapidly. Rein- 
deer browse on gray moss almost covered by 
show, walrus, and of course the ‘White 
Seal” of Kipling appear on various icebergs. 


seal, 


HE children want the igloos furnished. So 
they come with tiny three-cornered stoves 
for the ice ledges on which we sleep all covered 
with furs. Real fur must cover up the sled 
riders also. Some of the children bring dolls 
dressed in new fur costumes and they stand 
here and there in the sand table. After thev 
have crawled out of the igloos to see the Aurora 
Borealis, it must be colored on the blackboard 
back of the village in the sand table. 


Some days we all make models, a kayak that 
each child may take home to add to his own 
village of Eskimos that so many of them make, 
or a high-backed sled with dogs and a little 


Eskimo friend. Toward the end of our stay I 
make a suggestion, ‘I wonder how our families 
are getting along!’ Some child will respond, 
“We ought to write and tell them that we are 
safe and having a good time.” 


After a little preliminary discussion, we start 
upon this next development in the teaching. 
The children write letters descriptive of their 
trip and visit to the Eskimo village to their 
parents or neighbors at home. They also make 


drawings of such of the scenes on the journey 
and their new experiences among a. strange 
people as they can for sending home with the 
letters. I correct the letters and they copy 
them, placing their pictures with the pages as 
illustrations. This is followed by looking at 
pictures of trading ships which earry mail, or 
making a model of one for placing in the sand 
table. 


After this trading ship has left with our letters, 
we take regretful leave of our hosts, the Eskimos. 
We have of course bought as many souvenirs 
as we could afford for our families and friends. 
and earefully kept an accounting of their cost. 
Since we have done this purchasing through the 
trading of mirrors, ribbons, thread, and needles 
for the trinkets made of ivory and fur, we ecom- 
pute the cost of replacing these objects in the 
next country we plan to visit. 


UR plan might end with our departure, but 

we have found it possible to continue the 
study of the country visited on our trip home. 
We compute the distances covered, the depth of 
the ocean at various points, the areas of homes, 
the height of mountains, as we travel. We 
send cablegrams, radiograms, and telegrams from 
various points. We make collections of the 
more artistic and edueational post ecards, the 
children collecting and bringing these to the 
class. The children try to improve their hand- 
writing and spelling, so that the letters they 
write on their next trip will be better. We use 
the new and valuable product maps on which the 
children paste or otherwise place 


a eountrv’s 
products as we leave. 


The trip is made more vivid as we listen to 
the folk music of a country played in the sehool- 
room, and play folk games representative of 
foreign peoples. 


[ have encouraged my children to construct 
models of foreign countries entirely alone and 
they have done well, but the best results are 
obtainable from the use of cardboard models of 
villages in the sand table. They have the value 
of giving the class a realistic first glimpse of a 
land so foreign to their own environment that 
a perfect model is preferable to one that is crude. 
At the end of the school year we bind our geog- 
raphy letters together in appropriate covers, 
and I find this method of developing the subject 
helps a child to write his own geography, a more 
self-active and permanent method than_ the 
silent study of the printed page. 


— 
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NOTE: 
ing each month timely and 
tional in kindergartens 
tested suggestions for occupational work for little children. 


The heading of 


What project, everyday or 


proved with your own children. and found so valuable that you would Like to share it? 

in lwo hundred word ngth for this department will be paid for at 
As it will be impossible. to 
accepted, it would be advisabl for contributors to keep a copy of each 
The Kindergarten and First Grade. 


Available contributions 
the rate of $1.00 each. 


Address: Editors. 


holiday suggestion for 


(flelps 


this department stands for two thoughts: our help to you in print- 
educational craftwork designs and text 
and primary grades, and your help to us 


which have proved educa- 
in submitting your own 


child handicraft, have tried and 


you 


return these suggestions which are not 
manuscript submitted. 
23 Washington Place, New York City. 
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Silhouette Cutting for Rhythmic Art 


LACK or dark colored paper, few 
typical, simple forms for a child’s first 
pattern, a pair of scissors and the beein- 
ning of a fecling for action in art eXxpres- 

‘on, for rhythm in drawing and me deling, which 
Is the basis of all art! 

We are coming to realize the significanee of 
Freebel’s emphasis upon the shadow pictures 
thrown on wall. Silhouette ecut- 
ting and the mounting of the finished figures, 
either singly or as groups ecmbined with poster- 
cut scenery and trees, are the child’s first. life 

This occupation, no matter how crude 

are children’s results at the beginning, 
a feeling for action in the human figure. It 
emphasizes the outline of a form seen in mass 
which expresses the quality of movement. 


long-ago 


Class, 


develops 


A feeling for rhythmie movement is the basis 
of drawing and sculpture. There is never a 
period in the life of the individual when this 
feeling and the interest in action are so dominating 
as in childhood. It has been demonstrated 
that the older kindergarten and the first erade 
child can readily express poses of animals, birds, 
and other children in free cutting of silhouette 
forms. Their results may be crude at first but 
the elements of movement are there, sometimes 
over-emphasized, but always of great signifi- 
cance for future figure work. The art student 
must be taught to feel action and pulsation. 
A child feels little else and has the additional 


freedom in self-expression which is so often lost 
In adult self-consciousness. 


UCH life designs as are shown on the opposite 
page may be given the child for imitation 
very early in his school life. As a help in this 
silhouette work the kindergartner or first grade 
teacher may cut a larger outline of some life 
form in front of a elass of children, illustrating 
the contrast of the dark paper to the light of s 
window or a light wall. Any patterns for sueh 
paper cutting which are given to children should 
have the quality of rhythmie movement as far 
as possible. Fruits that fall from the orchard 
trees this month, the hopping rabbit. the nimbk 


squirrel with his bushy, flying tail, the great 
wild geese whose triangular outlines may be 
discerned against a gray autumn sky, these 


form the country child’s life models. The city 
child may experiment with the cutting in sil- 
houette of the chestnut roaster’s steaming van. 
the corner fruit stand, the motor bus with its 
load of food from the outlying sections, and the 
urban electric and steam trains. 

All these silhouette forms may be developed 
freely from very simple and basic starting points. 
the circle and its variations, and the square and 
rectangle. From these it is only a step, having 
learned to express action through paper cutting. 
for the child to cut from a posed model. Another 
child, a favorite toy or toy animal, later a model 
from the child’s room of the imagination, one 
of his favorite story people, can be cut free-hand 
and mounted on a contrasting background. 


HIS cutting for self-activity in art should be 
as unhampered as possible. Children will 
need patterns at first, perhaps a certain amount 


DESIGNS FOR SILHOUETTE CUTTING 


Copyright 1923 By Milton Bradley Company Poster Designs for Paper Cutting By Louise D. Tessin 


SILHOUETTE 
BOOK, 


SILMQUETTE 
BOOK 


SILHOUETTE BOOK 


Construct a simple book, 6x 9, with colored cover, Dee- 


orate with silhouette appropriate to composition written in 
the book. Write a short story about the silhouettes. 


Copyright 1923 By Milton Bradley Company From Poster Designs for Paper Cutting By Louise D. Tessin 
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of guidance for some time, but the aim shou!d 
be for individual feeling for life in the child's 
world. It is the child’s own expression of action 
for which we should aim. 


Silhouette paper cutting is peculiarly adapted 
for this. beeause of its intensified outlines. 


FIRST 


GRADE MAGAZINE 

Black figures on a white background, the assem- 
bling of many such free cuttings In a group 
composition by a group of little artists, and a 
class discussion as to which seem the most true 
and living of the figures will prove of great value 
to the teacher whose aim is_ self-development 
through art expression. 


Poster Designs for Fall Flowers 


CTOBER fields and the edges of country 
roads blaze with colors that will not be 
seen again for a long time. The last flowers 
rival the first autumn tinted leaves in_ their 
bright colors. Even in the city these colors may 
be studied in the wild bouquets brought to 
flower shop and community market and they 
are a means of developing the children’s sens 
of color harmony and teaching the principles of 
combining tints and shades of the rainbow seal 
not to be overlooked in kindergarten and primar 
paper cutting. 
The 


basis for conv: 


the next page are 


! tionalized eutting and mountil 


designs snown on 


colored flower designs, the outlines of which 
follow the forms of the month’s wild flow 

and which are well adapted tor teaching the 
color scale and its variations as it may be studied 
in the raimbow papers. The mav be 
used either as represe! ted or enlarged for black- 


board and book cover borders. 


aesigns 


To cut a multiple 
of a leaf or the parts of a flower, cut from a paper 
folded as many times as the number of parts 
needed. When a part is symmetric, use a folded 
paper with the folded edge as the center of the 
desired part. Often a few ink or pencil touches 
will give the design character, but too much 
finish should not be encouraged. The value for 
the class of cutting the 


simplicity of the 
A soon as children have learned to ree ONIZC 
and name the primary colors” through 
the use of the rainbow papers, artistic combina- 
tions of the tints and shades may be suggested 
to them as a basis for color study which will be 
a natural development of their feeling for color. 
When the older child or even the art student 
is taught by more formal means the principles of 
the monochromatic, the complementary, or the 
split complementary color schemes, they are 
likely to lose, in the science of the color cirele, 
the delight in tonal harmony which is natural in 
the early vears of childhood. The teacher who 
is familiar with these color harmonies may show 


for poster design is 
finished picture. 


them to her class, either by laying the smal 
squares of colored) papers from the rainbow 
seale before the children, or by holding up larger 
sheets by means of which they may choose th 
colors they wish for cutting and mounting 
flower design. 

The most simple start will be the combinations 
making up the monochromatic color scheme in 
which one color predominates. Yellow orange, 
vellow, and vellow green may be used for cutting 
an Oetcber marigold, the green making th 
leaf. Blue green, blue, and biue violet will colo: 
n gentian. Red orange, and vellow 
are a delightful combination for cutting a 
garden zinnia in conventionalized outline. Red 
violet, violet, and blue violet may be combined 
ina dithlia. In the ease of those flowers needing 
only two eolors the third should be used in thi 
mounting that the color harmony may be com- 
pleted. The results will be not only decorative 
but full of educational value in the development 
of the child’s appreciation of tonal harmony. 


Orange, 


Crange 


complementary color scheme may be 


worked out by older children with less 
help on the part of the teacher. Combining 
violet and yellow, red and green, orange and blue, 
vellow orange and blue green, and red orange 
and blue green some very gay flower designs 
will result. The complementary colors are effect- 
ive for cutting or tearing paper in the outlines 
of fruits and vegetables for poster work, mount- 
ing them on a neutral background. 

The split complementary color scheme may 
be demonstrated to primary children by draw- 
ing the rainbow circle on the blackboard with 
colored chalk and dividing it into sections for 
its color gradations. The radii of this cirele 
indicate the many possible color harmonies and 
the children may be taught to point to the 
complements on the circumference of the circle. 
If this color teaching is begun with the kinder- 
garten child, it will be better to demonstrate 
the scheme with colored papers, allowing the 
beauty of the combinations to be a matter of 
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Color Harmony Through Paper Cutting 


From Poster Designs for Paper Cutting By Louise D. Tessin 
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sensory education. Red violet, blue violet, and 


velow. Red orange, red violet, green. 
Blue violet, blue green, and orange. Yellow 


orange, yellow green, and violet. Green, blue, 
and red orange. These split complementaries 
will be effective for the fall flower designs. 
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The finished flowers may decorate large folded 
backers and make bookmarks, or they can be 
mounted on birthday, greeting, and holiday 
ecards. The cutting and color study will be 
stimulating for the child’s free thought in de- 
sign. 


@ 


What to Do with the Cut-outs 


HE cut-out pictures which are given on 
the preceding pages are to be made in 
similar manner to last month’s window decora- 
tions. Like those they may hang in the sechool- 
room window, a gay decoration as their colors 


eatech the sunshine, or tracings and patterns 
for them may be made by means of which 
the children can make duplicates for taking 
home. 


The colormg of these pictures is done first 
and with as bright crayons or water colors as 
desired, for the light of the window in which 
they hang will tend to soften their tones. If 
the children have become skilled in handling 
crayons, suggest the using of two for one sur- 
face, applying one color over another, or any 
erayon may be used twice on one surface with 
crossing lines for intensifying the tone. 

When the color has been put on, cut out the 
picture and cut away the parts covered with 
fine vertical lines. Fold the two halves together 
and paste or glue them firmly, placing under a 
weight until dry. If the edges, due to imperfect 
cutting, do not exactly match, go over these 
edges with black crayon. 


Ho owl is here to keep Hallowe’en with the 
children. His colors and the frame of the 
picture will be suggestive also of a last nutting 
expedition to the November woods. Go over 
the owl’s feathers lightly with a black crayon 
so as to make them a soft gray. Orange should 
be used for his eyes, his necktie, and the edges 
of his collar. The oak leaf and acorn outlines 
in the border are to be colored bright orange, 
also the larger oak leaves of the branch upon 
which the owl sits. Leave the upper part of 
his collar and the space back of the lettering 
uncolored. An acorn may be attached by a 
length of scarlet or orange worsted to the bot- 
tom of the picture for a weight. The cut-out 
space at the bottom is designed for such a weight. 


eabten BO-PEEP gives the children a last 
trip in faney to the country before its 
pastures are brown and bare. The coloring of 


this picture allows for a good deal of individual 
thought and the exercise of color sense on the 
child’s part. 


Pale orange, the crayon held very lightly, 
should be put on the face and hands of the 
figure for flesh tint. The lips are red, and the 
hair, the shepherd’s crook, and the centers of 
the flowers making the hat trimming are bright 
vellow. The border of this picture shows the 
heads of Little Bo-Peep’s sheep, which should 
be left uncolored on a green cirele. The flowers 
in the border may be red with yellow centers and 
green leaves. Two red buds show in the eenter 
of each group of leaves. The hat, background 
of the dress, and the stockings are uncolored. 


The rest of the coloring may be left to the 
child’s personal choice, although a suggestive 
color scheme would be red for the spots of the 
dress, sash, flowers, and the bands at the neck 
and sleeves. The hat-lining, ribbons, and the 
lower band of the skirt might be green. 


Little Bo-Peep may be attached to the window 


by a chain, its links made of very narrow strips 
of green paper. The ends of this chain are 
passed through the cut-out spaces shown at 


the top of the picture and pasted in place. <A 
yellow paper parquetry circle, about the edge 
of which white paper petals are pasted, makes 
a daisy for decorating the bottom of the window 
picture. 


HESE cut-out pictures have varied possi- 
bilities for schoolroom or nursery decora- 
tion. The school blackboard will be found an 
effective background against which they may 
hang, a procession of the story characters loved 
by childhood, and a suggestion for the reading 
of sentences written beneath them. Or a eard- 
board strip may be pasted to the back of each 
picture and bent back for a standard by means 
of which it will stand on a child’s desk or nursery 
table. If a standard is used, the upper and 
lower sections for the cord and bottom decora- 
tion should be cut away. 
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A Department of the Best Ready-to-Tell Stories 


These pages will contain as much timely help as possible for the story teller who may be limited in 
the matter of books or is too busy to devote the necessary attention to adapting stories and grouping 


heara, 
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The 


them in programs for the month. 
needs. 
of special value in your story hour? 


We shall be glad to hear from you in regard to your particular story 
Is there a story you would like adapted and reprinted ? 


Have you found some particular story 


Your expressed interest in this department will be of value not 


only to us but to all who understand the power of story telling in the developing life of the child. 
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Columbus 


(Discovery Day, OcToBER 12th) 


Showing that one should follow his faith, and maintain his belief, 
if he expects to discover any great thing, or do any great work. 


By Lawton Evans 


EARLY five hundred years ago in 
Genoa, Italy, there lived a man who 
made his living by carding wool. 
His oldest son was named Christopher 
Columbus. The boy loved the sea, and often sat 
on the docks and watched the ships come in and 
go out. When he was fourteen years of age he 
became a sailor, and learned all about ships 
and the great ocean. 

Most people at that time thought the world 
was flat. Columbus and a few other wise men 
believed it was round, and that a ship could 
sail around the earth, but there was nobody 
brave enough to undertake so dreadful an enter- 
prise. What was to keep people from falling 
off the earth, and how could they live with 
their heads downward, and how could a ship 
ever sail up again, once it was on the underside 
of the earth? 

When Columbus became a grown man he said 
he wanted to sail around the earth. He spent all 
his own money trying to persuade kings and wise 
men to help him. Nobody would listen to him 
long. At length he became very poor. Even 
the children in the streets made fun of him, and 
called him ‘‘the crazy stranger.”’ 


At last Columbus came to the Court of Spain 
and applied to Ferdinand and _ Isabella, the 
king and queen of that country. They examined 
his maps and charts and listened to his argu- 
ments proving that the world was round. He 
asked them for ships and a crew, that he might 
undertake the great voyage. 

Ferdinand was opposed to the project. He 
had spent much money in war and did not care 
to waste any more on so foolish an enterprise 
as that proposed by Columbus. His wise men 
said the world might be round, but they doubted 
it. Isabella, however, was much interested in 
what Columbus had said. She begged the king 
to allow Columbus to proceed and offered to 
sell her jewels to raise the money. 

Thus it was that Columbus got his three ships 
and his men and sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean one day in August to see if the world was 
round. The weather was beautiful and the 
breezes blew from behind, and the ship sailed 
on and on. The men grew afraid of the big 
ocean and the great distance, but Columbus 
held his course. They threatened to mutiny 


and turn back, but Columbus begged for three 
days more. 
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At length land appeared and on October 12, 
1492, Columbus landed on the island of San 
Salvador. He bowed down and kissed the ground 
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and wept tears of joy. He did not know that 
he had landed on an unknown shore, but we 
know now he had discovered our own America. 
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The Dwarf in the Cornfield 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


” O not go too near him,” the mother field- 

mouse warned her little ones, ‘‘he is an 
ugly ear of corn. His kernels have sharp points 
and they will stick in your paws and hurt you.” 
So the field-mice scampered across the field 
where the dwarf ear of corn grew and they 
gathered grain from the wheat stacks for their 
winter hoard. 

“Why do you not turn yellow?” chattered 
the chipmunk as he stopped in the field beside the 
dwarf ear of corn. ‘All the corn I ever gathered 
turned yellow in the fall, and then I filled my 
cheeks with it and took it home to save for the 
winter. I could never carry your kernels in 
that way. I do not believe that you belong to 
the corn family after all.” And the chipmunk 
ran scolding off toward the pine woods. 

“How small you are! You do not seem able 
to grow like your relatives,” rustled the pumpkin 
vine in the cornfield; ‘‘you have had plenty of 
time for growing, quite as long a season as I, 
and only look at the great size of my pumpkins!”’ 
And the pumpkin vine trailed itself over to the 
fence to tell the farmer about the strange little 
dwarf ear growing with pointed kernels out in 
the cornfield. 

The dwarf looked off over the bare meadows 
and shivered as it wrapped its crackling husks 
more closely about its sharp kernels. It felt 
cold and hard, and it could see that the rest of 
the harvest grain had been gathered and carried 
away to a barn. There was frost that night, 
and the next day the pumpkins also were gathered 
and carried to the barn. 

‘“‘Now will come my turn,” the dwarf ear thought 
to itself. It had a merry heart hidden under- 
neath its sharpness, and it wished very much 
to go over to the barn and joke with the winter 
vegetables. It knew how to make a harvest 
evening short and pleasant and sociable. 

But this ear of corn was not gathered that day, 
or the next, or even the day after that. It 
remained out in the cornfield until the ground 
was frozen hard. Then the farmer came and 
cut the ear from its stalk and put it in a basket 
in the woodshed. There it stayed all winter 
and all spring and all summer and until it was 
a second autumn. 

By this time the dwarf ear of corn had harder 


kernels and sharper points than it had ever 
thought it could have. But although it had 
been alone all those seasons and had dried and 
rattled about by itself in a basket which was 
too large for it, it had been careful to hold tightly 
to its merry heart. And it knew that if it might 
have a chance to spend an evening out in com- 
pany, it would be able to make that evening 
pleasant for every one. 

An afternoon late in the fall the farmer’s little 
boy came out to the woodshed for a basket of 
chips. 

“Here Tam! Oh, here I am!” called the dwarf 
ear of corn in its dried-up voice, and the little 
boy’s eyes grew wide with happiness as he 
picked up the ear with sharp kernels. 

‘This is just what we wanted for tonight,” said 
the farmer’s little boy, ‘‘for we are going to have 
company.” 

So the dwarf ear of corn was taken into the 
warm, cheerful kitchen of the farmhouse. It 
was shelled and after supper its kernels were 
put in a wire frame with a long handle. In this 
frame its kernels were held over the stove and 
the company sat around the stove as if they 
expected something to happen. The kernels 
of corn grew very warm. Then they swelled 
and puffed themselves. Although they were 
too warm for comfort, the kernels of the dwarf 
ear of corn felt that at last their time had come 
to show its merry heart. 

Pop, pop. Every single kernel of corn burst 
itself and then turned itself inside out with a 
jolly popping noise. They were as white as 
snow and several times as plump as when they 
had been shelled. 

The farmer’s little boy shook the kernels 
about and they hopped and danced as if they 
were alive. The company, which was made up 
entirely of little boys and girls from other farm- 
houses, clapped their hands and laughed to see 
the antics of the dwarf ear’s kernels. Then 
they boiled molasses in a kettle and stirred the 
white, plump kernels into the molasses and 
made large sweet balls which they ate. 

And these were popcorn balls. Yes, the dwarf 
ear of corn, in spite of the fact of having been old 
and hard and covered with pointed kernels, had 
kept its merry heart. It was an ear of popcorn! 
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Little Brave-Heart 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


HE Harvest Moon was high in the sky. 

The Indian people were holding a Feast 

of Thanksgiving to the Great Spirit for all the 

corn and berries and fruit which he had given 
them. 

They loved the Harvest Moon time. 

One morning when they came out from their 
wigwams they saw near by one branch of the 
Sweet-Water-Tree which had flamed out into 
beautiful red like the sunset sky. 

As the days grew colder branches like fire 
showed here and there among the tall green 
pines and balsams. 

The tall oak tree, the chief of the trees, had 
put on a blanket of rich red. 

The chestnut tree, with its sweet nuts the 
little Indian children and Little-Brothers-of-the- 
Wood love, wove its blanket of wondrous yellow 
and gold. 

The yellow leaves upon the beechnut trees 
were growing very sleepy. They were softly 
singing to themselves. 

The trees upon the hillside were very beauti- 
ful. They looked as if all the colors from the 
sunset sky had fallen down upon them. 

The Indian people liked to think that the trees, 
too, were having their Feast of Thanksgiving. 
The beautiful painted leaves were the frost- 
fires blazing all through the forest. 

The pines and balsams were very green. 
They were not sleepy. They were glad to stay 
awake and make a snug, warm home for the 
winter birds. 

All along the trail through the fields, the tall 
ferns stood guard; the sweet purple asters were 
swaying and dancing in the wind and ealling 
out their happy good-bye-to-summer. 

The floor of the forest was a web of tangled 
trails where all through the happy summer days 
the little Indian children and the Friends-with- 
Fur had played. 

One cold, gray day when all the scarlet and 
red and gold on the hillside and in the big forest 
had turned into brown, the wind whispered 
that soon the snow would be coming down. 

The wolves heard the whisper. Deep in the 
woods they were holding a council. They sat 
in a circle with their chief in the center. 

The Wolf Chief had sent a message to each 
one to come to the Council Tree. They had 
left the little wolves fast asleep in their dens. 
Some dens were in caves, others in holes under 
the big roots of an up-turned tree. In the 
holes were little side pockets. ‘The wise mother 
wolves put their little ones safely to sleep in 


these pockets before they left them. These 
wolf mothers had to be very wise and cunning 
for the Indian people did not like them. 

The wolves were very hungry. They always 
are hungry; so are their little ones. 

The night before they had watched the big 
lodge fires from near by. They did not like the 
fire; yet it seemed to call them. As the flames 
leaped higher and higher into the air, the wolves 
ran away and howled to each other among the 
trees. 

The Indian guards watched well that night. 
So all the wolves came to the Council Tree. 

The Wolf Chief said: ‘‘Our scent is very keen, 
our eyes are very sharp. Let us go out in packs 
and hunt all the deer of the forest. We know 
where they live. All day and all night we will 
follow the trail, so we will have food for us and 
our young ones. ‘Tonight, when the moon is 
high over the tree tops we will come again to 
our Council Tree and start upon the chase.”’ 

All the father and mother wolves were pleased 
with the words of the Wolf Chief and promised 
to come to the Council Tree. 

Now, far away in another part of the big 
forest lived the gentle brown-eyed deer. 

They lived in the thicket where the young 
trees were very thick or where the vines made 
their homes cool and shady. The warmest 
homes were under the low spreading branches 
of the pine trees. They often wondered why 
they had to hide by day. They never harmed 
the Indian people or the animals great or small. 
They did not know that their- skin made warm 
coats for the Indians and their sinews made 
cords for the bows and the snowshoes. They 
only knew that they must live far away by them- 
selves. 

At night they came out to feed and to play. 

Sometimes, as the sun was going to sleep, 
they would steal softly down to get a drink in 
the clear mountain lake. They liked to stand 
in its cool water and watch their reflection far 
below. 

Was that their shadow or another deer? 
they wondered. 

On this night, when the wolves were holding 
their council a mother deer had her little deer 
fast asleep snug under some low branches of a 
pine tree. The West Wind was softly singing 
through the tree tops. 

Surely the little deer would sleep while the 
mother went to get some sweet beechnuts. 

Off she bounded into the forest. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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INDOORS AT THE CAMBRIDGE NURSERY 
SCHOOL. 


CLIMBING ON THE JUNGLE GYMNASIUM. 


Courtesy of American Child Health Association. 


DINNER AT THE RUGGLES STREET NURSERY 
SCHOOL. 


Courtesy of The Boston Transcript. 


OUTDOORS AT THE CAMBRIDGE NURSERY 
SCHOOL. 


Courtesy of American Child Health Association. 


ASLEEP IN NOVEMBER. 


Courtesy of American Child Health Association. 
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Note: This department will present each 
month a timely subject of home value and of 
importance for the Mothers’ Club program. 
The Magazine is prepared to suggest reading 
lists for mothers, particularly as related to the 
welfare of the child of preschool age. Letters 
in regard to any question raised by the article 
of the month as it affects a particular commu- 
nity, home, or child will be gladly answered. 
Address your letter to the Editor, The Kinder- 
garten and First Grade Magazine, 23 Wash- 
ington Place, New York City. 

This month’s presentation of the approved 
and necessary equipment for a nursery school 
as it is exemplified in the Boston Ruggles 
Street and the Cambridge Nursery Schools, 
is prepared from the annual report compiled 
by Miss Abigail Eliot, Principal, and Mrs. 
Henry Pearson, Chairman of the Nursery 
School Committee. 


HE old-fashioned house in the “Rox- 
bury Crossing” neighborhood, Bos- 
ton, which houses about forty little 
two and three year olds, in separate 

groups of twenty each, as the Ruggles Street 
Nursery School, has worked out a satisfactory 
program and list of furnishings and materials 
for the preschool age which are available now, 
and which will doubtless be added to from year 
to year. A study of this equipment may be 
found valuable for other schools recognizing 
the physical and mental needs of these little 
ones who are developing from babyhood into 
childhood. 


Its large main playroom with light, colorful 
walls which reflect and glow with sunshine all 
day long are furnished and supplied with edu- 
cational materials for the children’s use. There 
are low tables and chairs and low-placed black- 
boards, and pictures hung at the level of these 
toddlers’ eyes. Blossoming plants stand on the 
low window sills, and an aquarium of goldfish 
is placed on a low table. There are sand boxes, 
a smooth strong sliding board, a large packing 
box which serves as a playhouse or a stable, 


others’ Circle 


Program and Equipment 
for the Nursery School 


and boxes of large blocks. The essential fire- 
place and piano are there and fortunately the 
floors are covered with linoleum. Ample, built- 
in wall closets hold other play materials on 
shelves easily reached by three-year-olds. In 
the adjoining toilet rooms low sinks, basins, 
faucets, and soap-containers are to be found. 
The mirrors are hung at the right level and the 
hooks for the towels, combs, cups, and tooth- 
brushes, each marked with the child’s name, are 
placed conveniently low on the walls. 

In the winter one room is transformed into 
a sleeping room full of little beds all of the 
folding variety, which are used outdoors in good 
weather and always in summer. Each child 
has his own blanket sleeping bag for open-air 
use and for winter when the windows are opened. 

There is an equipment for washing dishes, 
and the dishes for serving the midday meal 
are not agate ware and are not too thick. The 
breaking of one dish teaches caution to all the 
children and the daintiness of handling required 
is invaluable in its training. Oiulcloth table 
covering is allowed, because little hands are not 
too steady. There are children’s-size brooms 
so that the crumbs may be brushed up, a dust- 
pan and brush and cloths for wiping the table. 
We provide also dust cloths, a dustbrush, and 
small pails and cloths, so that the children may 
wipe the floor when accidents occur. Other 
equipment of this sort includes individual dish 
pans, soap shakers, and oilcloth aprons. 

An excellent plan for designating the children’s 
personal belongings is that of pasting a picture 
above the particular hook where a wash cloth 
or toothbrush hangs, or the using of a circle 
of colored paper in the same way, but if the 
equipment does not hang in rows, the toddlers 
have no difficulty in finding their belongings by 
the location on the wall. 


T may be interesting to enumerate the really 
necessary furnishings and playthings as these 
have proved their value in both our Nursery 
Schools, even if there be some repetition of items - 
already listed. Such a requisition for preschool 
education includes: Sand piles for outdoors and 
sand tables for the playrooms. The “jungle- 
gym,” a piece of assembled apparatus for the 
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development of every muscle in a child’s body, 
and on which the children of the Ruggles Street 
Nursery School play daily without there having 
been a single accident. A _ slide. A _ swing. 
Packing boxes open on one side and large enough 
for a child to get inside. A smooth board, not 
too heavy for two children to lift, and which 
becomes a slide, a seat, a table, and has many 
other uses which come into the child mind. 
This board is a daily test of the child’s develop- 
ing strength. There are carts, wagons, kiddie- 
ears, a tricycle, balls of all sizes, including old 
tennis balls, large blocks, and dolls. Wash 
basins of white agate ware are provided, also 
individual face cloths, towels, and combs. Liquid 
soap is in containers. Light yet strong folding 
canvas beds are essential; blankets, which may 
be the navy blankets in either blue or khaki 
and from which sleeping bags are made by cutting 
one of these blankets in two places and sewing 
across the end and side. There are no pillows. 
Included with the play materials in the closet 
drawers from which the children select freely 
at re are the Montessori cylindrical and geomet- 
val insets, peg boards, large wooden beads in 
a plasticine, chalk and I: arge colored crayons, 
hamme rs, saws, nails, screws, soft wood for 
making things, scissors, paste, construction paper, 
picture books made of tough paper on which 
are pasted cut-out pictures, the colors of these 
pictures harmonizing with the background and the 
subjects those strikingly interesting to tiny tots. 


HE report of these two Boston Nursery 
Schools states that a need has been found 
for preschool education of children in two ¢lasses 
of homes. There is the child whose home 
environment is that of a crowded tenement, 
and whose mother must do daily work for the 
support of her family outside of the home. Here 
the importance of the Nursery School is obvious, 
but an almost equal need has been found on the 
part of the mother who stays at home and who 
can meet her children’s every need except that 
of companionship. Answering the critic who 
says that mothers should care entirely for their 
own little ones, one can do no better than quote 
from this report which is formulated particu- 
larly for stressing the importance of the preschool 
period for every child. Each hour of the seven 
or eight that the children spend in the school- 
home is full of ordered development. Each piece 
of equipment is used with a purposeful educative 
reason. 


HAT do the children do all day in the 
Nursery School?” During the hour when 
they are ‘arriving, there is in attendance every 


day a nurse from the Community Health Asso- 
ciation who inspects ‘each child for symptoms 
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of contagious diseases. She also talks with the 
mothers about the problems of health, and the 
mothers in turn consult her. She helps teach 
the children health habits. The steadily grow- 
ing group of children play about, each as he 
chooses, until the nurse is ready to wind up 
with a unanimous gargle of salt and water—a 
fascinating noise truly! The next half hour is 
spent partly in the kindergarten “circle,” but 
chiefly in music, rhythm, work, songs, dramatic 


games, and “the band.” Preparations follow 
for the mid-morning lunch, preparations all 


quite in the children’s charge, from hand wash- 
ing to placing of tables and chairs, passing the 
cups and napkins, pouring milk and_ handing 
round crackers. Clearing up afterwards is also 
done by the children in turn day by day. They 
wash and wipe the cups, clear the table, and 
sweep the floor. 

Next follows a period of “quiet occupations’”’ 
at tables or on the floor. With perhaps a little 
guidance, each child ‘selects what he wants from 
a special closet containing a variety of useful 


materials: certain of the kindergarten gifts, 
some of the Montessori apparatus, also chalk, 
scissors, paste, plasticine, hammers, and nails, 


and several kinds of blocks. 
is guided as little as possible and is limited only 
in two ways; he must make a genuine attempt 
to use what he has taken, and he must put away 
one thing before taking another. Sometimes a 
child will remain busily engaged with one occupa- 
tion for as much as three-quarters of an hour, 
another may in the same time try his hand at 
three or four different things. Often the older 
children like to be gathered in a group to work 
out some simple project. In due season, every one 
is seen putting away his occupation materials 
and, if it is not an out-of-doors day, perhaps 
replacing the materials by some of the big play- 
things shown in the pictures in the room and in 
the picture books. This is the period of child 
development. when the active play recorded 
in some of the best illustrations is necessary and 
instinctive. 

When the dinner hour is approaching, the 
children are gathered again into the toilet rooms 
and with immense pride and zest each prepares 
himself with an elaborate washing of face and 
hands, combing of hair, drinking of water, 
and tying on of bib. Even more than the 
luncheon, dinner gives scope for amazing baby 
achievements; patience in waiting, skill in pass- 
ing, courtesy in giving and receiving, and all 
with perfect decorum and perfect content. 

Dinner over they brush their teeth and clamber 
gayly upstairs, or trot out under the trees, take 
off their shoes, crawl into their sleeping bags 
and nap. After nearly two hours of sleep or 


In this work, he 


quiet resting, they get up happy and fresh and 
are ready for a drink of orange juice and a romp 
or stories or games before going home. 


~~ only is the procedure at Cambridge 
practically the same as at Ruggles Street, 
but practically the same, too, is the response of 
the children. These children may come with 
memories stocked with lovelier images; they may 
come less able to take care of themselves and 
more self-conscious, but here, as there, they soon 
lose themselves in the common joy of using their 
powers, of companionship, of service. On an 
average these children from the best home 
environment carry through the ‘quiet occupa- 
tions,” handle the big, active sports, act out 
nursery rhymes, and express the piano’s vary- 
ing strains and. rhythms by running, skipping, 
marching, creeping, or quietly resting, neither 
better nor worse than the Ruggles Street group, 
who are very delightful children. To watch 
either group is to be stirred in exactly the same 
way by wonder and delight. 


In one respect the 
course an advantage; 


Cambridge school has of 
it has the constant and 
conscious co-operation of highly educated 
mothers. They can be depended upon to keep 
records, fill out questionnaires, and bring to the 
monthly mothers’ meetings and to their individ- 
ual conferences with their Director questions 
and suggestions of value. Such mothers wel- 
come the Nursery School. Those who at first 
are simply glad to have the little ones safely 
cared for, soon come to see what wonderful 
beings they are, equipped with marvelously active 
and responsive brains. Those who have a vision 
of the real needs of the run-about bless the place 
which supplies what it is impossible for mothers 
to give. 


The parents are eager to help. Twice a day 
some member of the family is at the school, 
usually the mother, often the father, frequently 
in the afternoon the older children. The grow- 
ing interest, the tendency to linger, the desire to 
ask questions and tell proudly of the little one’s 
progress—these show that the _ school is 
strengthening the tie between parents and chil- 
dren. Such mothers as can, come to visit the 
school for all of one day or for shorter periods 
on several days, and some come regularly one 
day a week to help. Those who do this find it 
a most interesting experience. Sometimes a 
mother brings her little baby with her and cares 
for him between the periods of helping with the 
children. The fathers show their interest by 
making an excuse to call for the children and see 
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the place and talk with the teachers. They are 
often as interested and eager as the mothers. 


NCE a month the mothers meet to discuss 
informally with the teachers various phases 
of the school activities and problems of child 
care. They are very ready to tell the teacher 
group stories about their children, to compare 
notes, and to ask advice. Such discussion 
increases their mutual interest in their home 
problems. Sometimes the meeting is held in 
the evening and the mothers forget their cares 
and play games. In every case the influence of 
the school has been to encourage the family with 
high standards, and to raise the standard where 
it was low. Cleanliness, good food, proper 
medical attention, valuable occupation, reasona- 
ble discipline, are some of the standards of home 
care of the run-abouts for which the Nursery 
School works. 

Mothers who are college graduates, mothers 
who come from the factory, want to give the 
best there is in them to their homes and their 
children. They believe that little children need 
companions of their own age and that because 
of the school their children’s lives are enriched, 
made more orderly, more self-dependent, and less 
self-conscious. 

Hospitality must be the characteristic of the 
Nursery School, with its environment as con- 
venient, beautiful, and appropriate as its means 
will allow. But the real beauty of the place is 
its guests, the children just turning the corner 
from babyhood to childhood, full of joy and life, 
romping, working, investigating, learning, blos- 
soming, growing stronger day by day in mind 


and body. 


Helping the Immigrant 


Need of common standards of civic righteous- 
ness, public health, and family life is stressed in 
a circular recently issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education entitled ‘Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Foreign-Born Women.” It 
analyzes the problem and contains valuable sug- 
gestions for helping foreign-born women to adopt 
higher standards of living. 


Twenty-nine courses for teachers of immi- 
grants are now conducted in the schools and col- 
leges of New York City. To induce more teach- 
ers to engage in the instruction of immigrants a 
substantial increase in salary is offered those who 
have had three years’ experience and have suc- 
cessfully completed one of the courses now offered 
as special training for that work. 


SHAKE THE APPLES 
(Like a folk-song) 
By 


Cart REINECKE 
Tempo di Valzer. Slow waltz-time 
Pret -ty lit - tle John - nie, Pol - ly, come with me; Come in - to the gar - den, 


ty 
= 


Shake the ap-ple- tree : I willshake the bigones, You shall shake the small; 


When we've filled our 


Come in -to the 


Appropriate motions may illustrate the song in pantomime, and names of children taking part in the pantomime may be sub- 


stituted for those in the verse. 
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A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


HEROES OF TROY. 
Bradley Co., 


By Lawton Evans. The Milton 


( 446 pages. 
Springfield, Mass. $2. 


At the top of the main stairway of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York there 
stands a small bronze horse, head erect, neck 
arched, and stepping gayly forward toward the 
lines of children who climb the stairs for story- 
telling and picture study. This sculptured model 
is not only a priceless relic, but a friend of these 
boys and girls, who instinctively feel and appre- 
ciate its classic beauty. ‘“‘Preserved for you 
through all the vears since 470 B.C., a precious 
gift from Greece,’ the children are told as 
they stop before the Greek horse. So the art 
and the literature of Greece touch our lives 
today as never before, and the story of Greek 
civilization, her mythology and her struggles, 
are a priceless gift and medium for culture in 
the school and home, and a help toward idealism 
in a generation which is stressing the economic 
life. 

In his preface to Heroes of Troy Mr. Evans 
says, “The most heroie episode in legendary 
history is the occasion, the movement, and the 
result of the Trojan War. The sweep of its 
passions, the roar of its battles, the duels of 
its heroes, and the mighty deeds of gods and 
men make a story so intense and vivid that 
the world has thrilled over its recital for three 
thousand years.’’ He leaves unsaid the unique 
quality of his re-telling of the incidents of that 
great struggle, that of his application of the 
legends to the life of boy and girl readers of 
today. The book presents the message for the 
present century of the wrath of Achilles and the 
wanderings of Ulysses. No essential tradition 
of the classics has been departed from, but the 
stories of The Apple of Discord, The Exploits 
of Hector, The Fall of Troy, The Wooden Horse, 
The Lotus Eaters, all of the heroic, ageless cycle 
of the Greek classics, are told simply and with 


the art of an educator who knows the mind of 
childhood and how best to help children to 
translate idealism into action. 

There are thirty-five stories in the _ book, 
giving the facts and legends of this heroic period 
of ancient history with plot, thrill, literary 
quality, and brevity. There are some excellent 
illustrations by Carl Lotave which make the 
episodes of the story cycle visual. Mr. Evans, 
in addition to having been superintendent of 
the schools of Augusta, Georgia, for many years, © 
is well known as an author of histories and of 
hero stories for children. Heroes of Troy is of 
timely value for teachers and parents as well as 
for boys and girls. 


CHILD ACCOUNTING. By Arthur B. 
ard Tests, Friesma Bros. Press, Detroit, 


Moehlman. 
Michigan. 


Courtis Stand- 
205 pp. $1.85. 


Almost incredible is the fact that the schools 
have felt less need for an accurate and scientific 
child accounting, meaning by this the individual 
record of the school child as to heredity, environ- 
ment, nationality, class-room achievement, emo- 
tional life, health and vocational tendencies, 
than for the ordinary bookkeeping records of 
dollars and cents. School statistics have been 
totaled, and when there was a need for fine 
differentiation, the child was computed in deci- 
mals. The result has been a tendency toward 
mass education, a discouragement of the principle 
of individualism. Teachers were census takers 
and children faded into figures on record pages. 

The book which Mr. Moehlman has written 
is not only a contribution to the science of child 
accounting, but it is interesting reading. The 
author, Professor of Administration and Super- 
vision, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, and Director of Statistics and Reference, 


Detroit Public Schools, brings to the work an 
experience and plan for a more uniform proce- 
dure in the science of school accounting which 
makes the work vital and authoritative. 


He 
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has also a feeling for childhood beyond numbers 
and figures. He says, ‘Not statistics for statis- 
tics’ sake, but reliable records adequate for 
appraisal and the improvement of instruction. 
Society will not much longer tolerate carelessness 
or inefficiency in the handling of human souls.” 
This is the text for the book. 

Child Accounting covers general principles of 
child record keeping which are significant for 
the state, the school superintendent, the class- 
room teacher, and the community. It presents 
new record forms for this accounting which 
have particular reference to present needs in 
public education. But the. particular value of 
Mr. Moehlman’s study is his recognition of the 
child as a member of society whose housing, 
heredity, bodily welfare, relation to the cur- 
riculum and future work in the community 
must be recorded as carefully as the fractions 
of his school attendance. 


HABIT CLINICS FOR THE CHILD OF PRESCHOOL AGE, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICAL VALUE. By 
D. A. Thom, M.D. Bureau of Publication No. 135, Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. $0.10. 


In her letter of transmittal of this recent 
document to the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
says, “The preschool period is the habit-form- 
ing period for children, and it is believed that 
the method which has been developed by Dr. 
Thom and which is here set forth will be of 
interest to all those concerned Ww ith the phy sical 
and mental health of children.” 

The subject-matter and recommendations of this 
government publication, available to any parent 
or teacher for ten cents, are of the greatest 
significance for education and the cause of 
mental hyg giene. The nursery school movement 
is growing in America, a development of Froebel’s 
Mother Play philosophy as well as of more 
modern thought on the importance of the period 
of early childhood in adult life, and the study 
of habit is a necessary adjunct to the nursery 
and the kindergarten. 

This pamphlet presents habit-clinic procedure 
as expressed in the six clinics organized by the 
State of Massachusetts, three under the Com- 
munity Health Association of Boston and three 
under the department of mental diseases in the 
division of mental hygiene. It offers studies 
and case records of particular children and the 
problems of their heredity and environment. 
It treats of enuresis, problems concerning sex 
life, temper, pugnacity and shyness, destruc- 
tiveness, delinquency, acute personality changes, 
convulsions, and _ psychotic symptoms. It 
includes tentative social-service outlines for the 
benefit of those communities or parent organiza- 
tions who may wish to use psychologic and 
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habit tests in their nursery schools. More than 
its specific usefulness in the better understand- 
ing of the preschool age, this government publi- 


cation illustrates the service offered to the 
individual educator by the Children’s 


Bureau. 


STORIES OF THE VEGETABLE AND FRUIT CHILDREN. 
By Edna Groff Deihl. Illustrated. 111 pp. $0.60. THE PARTY 
TWINS. By Laura Rountree Smith. Illustrated. 127 pp. $0.60. 
THE TREASURE TWINS. By Laura Rountree Smith. TIllus- 
trated. 123 pp. $060. LITTLE BOY FRANCE. By Roy 
Snell. Illustrated. 62 pp. The Albert Whitman Co. Chicago, 
Til. 


The librarian of one of the largest children’s 
rooms of the Public Library, New York, 
describes the book-lines which form in the street 
outside on Saturday morning before the doors 
open. “There are often four lines—a big boys’ 
line for school and athletic stories, a line of girls, 
a fairy-tale line, and an ‘easy-reading’ line.” 
She says, ‘“The books are brought by the libra- 
rians and held before the children in a revolving 
ease. If the child does not see the book he 
likes he passes on to the end of the line until 
he is satisfied. One little boy waited from ten 
o’clock in the morning until six o’clock at night 
for the book he wanted. The tragedy is in not 
having enough books, for children soon grow 
past that priceless age from six to ten years 
when their taste for reading is formed.’ She 
expresses a hunger of childhood. 

When an easy-reading book is small enough 
so that the child who is just learning to read 
may feel that it is as right for his hands as for 
his vocabulary, and when the book itself carries 
a message, the author and the publisher com- 
bine to make a contribution to child happiness. 
This series of Just Right, inexpensive books has, 
with the other titles in the series, found its place 
in a comparatively short time on those low 
library shelves before which stand the eager 
“littlest ones’? whose book needs are often over- 
looked. The child who has to be urged at home 
to eat vegetables and fruits finds a little book 
with large print and bright pictures about them 
which whets his appetite. Little Boy France 
stimulates a small American boy’s love of country. 
Uncle Thrift, Old Mother Treasure, and a very 
intriguing Thrifty Rabbit in The Treasure 
Twins help children to learn how to save through 
verse and story. The Party Twins crowd a 
whole year of fun, from a soap-bubble celebration 
through a rag-doll’s ball to Christmas and New 
Year’s joys. 

These Just Right books make no pretensions to 
greatness, but the publisher has an aim in putting 
them into small fingers. He wants to start 
children on the road to “reading to themselves”’ 
very early, and he wants them to find their 
own special shelf in the library filled. 


The President and the One Room School 


ONSIDERING as we are this month 
rural school conditions, particularly in 
their relation to kindergarten and pri- 
mary children, Mr. Coolidge’s words 

on the subject, in his address given before the 
National Education Association meeting at Wash- 
ington, have a significant timeliness. In part, 
he says: ‘‘We are coming to give more attention 
to the rural and small village schools, which 
serve 47 per cent of the children of the nation. 
It is significant that less than 70 per cent of 
these children average to be in attendance on 
any school day, and that there is a tendency 
to leave them in charge of undertrained and 
underpaid teachers. The advent of good roads 
should do much to improve these conditions. 
The old one-room country school, such as I 
attended, ought to give way to the consolidated 
school, with a modern building, and an adequate 
teaching force, commensurate with the best 
advantages that are provided for our urban 
population. While lfe in the open country 
has many advantages that are denied to those 
reared on the pavements and among crowded 
buildings, it ought no longer to be handicapped 
by poor school facilities. The resources exist 
with which they can be provided, if they are 
adequately marshaled and employed.” 


Transportation for the Country Child 

No careful study for the country at large has 
yet been made of the best, cheapest, and safest 
methods of transporting children to and from 
school. It is almost impossible to carry out 
such a study at present because records have 
not been kept, nor costs computed, nor methods 
sarefully compared, even though pupil trans- 
portation has been going on for the past fifty 
years, and forty-one states spent over twenty- 
two millions of dollars for that purpose in 1922. 
Rural school superintendents, county boards of 
education, district trustees, and rural teachers 
are urged to make a special effort in the school 


year 1924-25 to keep complete records on pupil 
transportation. The amount of money invested 
in new trucks cannot be charged to transporta- 
tion costs, but is properly a part of plant outlay. 
The depreciation in value of the vehicles is a 
part of the transportation cost for that year. 
Interest on the money invested in _ vehicles, 
drivers’ salaries, oil, gasoline, repairs, and general 
upkeep are all items that should be used in 
figuring what it costs to take the children to 
and from school. In the final working out of 
the figures some unit which includes the three 
items—number of pupils, time, and distance 
should be used. Records should be kept of the 
various regulations covering the transportation 
and how they work out. If the school people 
of the United States will give close attention to 
their transportation problems for a year or two 
they can get the data from which successful 
practice may be determined. 


American Education Week 


In his letter announcing that American Educa- 
tion Week will be promoted again this year, 
November 17-23 inclusive, 1924, John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, writes: 

“It is to be hoped that this year a greater 
effort than ever before will be made by State, 
county, and city school superintendents to wage 
a campaign for education that will reach every 
American home. Preparations for the proper 
observance of the week cannot begin too early. 
Therefore, I am sending to you a copy of a tenta- 
tive program that has been prepared by the 
Commissioner of Education and representatives 
of the American Legion and the National Eduea- 
tion Association.” 

This tentative program for a week devoted 
to special phases of American Education follows: 
CONSTITUTION Day 
Monday, November 17—‘‘The Constitution—The 
Bulwark of Democracy and Happiness.”’ 

1. Life, liberty, justice, security, and oppor- 

tunity. 
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2. How our Constitution guarantees these 
rights. 

3. Revolutionists, communists, and extreme 
pacifists are a menace to these guar- 
antees. 

4. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one 
History. 

Slogans—Ballots, not bullets. 
Master the English language. 
Visit the schools today. 


PATRIOTISM Day 


T uesday, November 18—‘‘The United States Flag 
is the living symbol of the ideals and institu- 
tions of our Republic.” 


1. The red flag means death, destruction’ 
poverty, starvation, disease, anarchy, 
and dictatorship. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become 
American citizens. 

3. Take an active interest in governmental 
affairs. 

4. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 

5. To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 

Slogans—America first. 
The red flag—danger. 
Visit the schools today. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER Day 
Wednesday, November 19—‘‘The Teacher 
guiding influence of future America.” 

The necessity of schools. 

The teacher as the nation builder. 

The school influence on the coming genera- 
tion. 

The school as a productive institution. 

School needs in the community. 

Music influence upon a nation. 


Slogans—Better trained and better paid teachers 
more adequate buildings. 

Schools are the Nation’s greatest asset. 

Visit the schools today. 
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IMITATION, 


InyireRAcY Day 
Thursday, November 20—‘Informed intelligence 
is the foundation of representative govern- 
ment.” 
Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation. 
An American’s duty toward the uneducated. 
Provide school opportunity for every illit- 
erate. 
Illiteracy creates misunderstanding. 
An illiterate who obtains only second-hand 
information is a tool of the radical. 


Slogans—No illiteracy by 1930. 
Education is a Godly Nation’s greatest 
need. 
The dictionary is the beacon light to 
understanding. 
Visit the schools today. 


PuysIcAL EpuCcATION Day 


Friday, November 21—‘‘Playgrounds and athletic 
fields mean a strong, healthy nation.”’ 


. A playground for every child. 

. Physical education and health habits for all. 
. Adequate parks for City, State, and Nation. 
Safety education saves life. 

. Encourage sane athletics for all. 

6. Physical education is a character builder. 
Slogans—. sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletics all. 

Visit the schools today. 


COMMUNITY DAY 


Saturday, November 22—‘“‘Service to Community, 
State, and Nation is the duty of every 
citizen.”’ 

1. Equality of opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl. 
2. Better rural schools. 
3. Adequate public library service for every 
community. 
4. A community’s concern for education meas- 
ures its interest in its own future. 
. Good roads build a community. 


AND FUN _ SERIES 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


tion for the first reader. 


US 


> HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
Ri every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample prepara- 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these 


familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and 


again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer Hop O’ My Thumb 


Here is the list: 


Puss-in-Boots—Reynard the Fox 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping 
Beauty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO—2457 Prairie Avenue 


BOSTON—234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK—221 Fourth Avenue 


KINDERGARTEN 


| New S Silent Reading Puzzle Cards for for| | 
| Teaching Silent Reading in the First and | 
Second Grades | 


Complete Instruc- || 
tions and Patented || 
Cutting Guide are 
printed on the 
reverse side of |} 
each of these || 
large (10% xi} 
15”) PUZZLE || 
CARDS. The || 
pictures are | 
printed ini: 
bright colors 
on heavy stock. 

The children 
cut up the pic- |} 
ture and rhyme | i 
along the lines |} 
indicated on || 
the back—then 
piece them to- i 
gether. Great- 1 
ly expedites the i 
Teaching of Reading—Adapted to All Methods—also Useful as Busy Work. |} 


There once was a little red hen 
Who said to a pig ina pen. 
“Will you plant this seed ?” 
Said the pig. No, indeed!” 
“I shall plant it myself” said the hen. 


it There once was a little red hen 


There are now two series of ten cards each: 
10 Mother Goose Puzzle Cards (Mother Goose Rhymes) | 
| 10 Silent Reading Puzzle Cards (Familiar Children’s Stories) 
Retail Price, $1.00 per set of 10 Assorted Cards, postpaid. Price to i 
Schools, $5.00 per 100 Assorted Cards, f. o. b. New York City. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


| 
i 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 


New York | 


| 76 Fifth Avenue 


FOR 


| The Kindergarten - First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. 
ment of Kindergarten-First 
College. 


Issued by the Depart- 
Grade Education of Teachers 
Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


|| A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years | 
' Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


| Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade | 
| Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil 
each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- || 
Hi dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One || 

| sheet is needed for each class each week. | 


|| Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 


i 

| each pupil each year. 
| 4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY = Columbia University 
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Slogans—Get acquainted with your neighbor. 
A square deal for the country boy and 
girl, 
Children today—Citizens tomorrow. 


For Gop AND CountTRY Day 


Sunday, November 23—‘‘Religion, morality, and 
education are necessary for good. govern- 
ment.”’ 

1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Edueation in the church. 


Slogan—A Godly Nation cannot fail. 


American Education Week in the Country 

Profiting by their past experiences, many 
rural teachers too far from libraries and the 
county superintendent to get direct help with 
their American Education Week programs are 
getting information early enough this year so 
they can intelligently co-operate with public- 
spirited citizens and organizations in making 
American Education Week program productive 
of lasting improvement in school betterment. 
Many such teachers attending summer schools 
will find much useful material in the normal 
school libraries; and direct suggestions will be 
given them, if they request it, by their instructors 
in school management classes. 

County superintendents also are preparing 
their teachers for better service along this line. 
In their addresses before summer school audiences 
and institutes they have an opportunity to show 
how normal schools and other institutions can 
perform better service by demonstrating the 
kind of songs, speeches, slides, pictures, and 
posters which the teachers next November can 
profitably use in their programs. Charts and 
maps depicting conditions existing in the coun- 
ties of the State in regard to such matters as 
standardization of rural schools, the growth of 
consolidation, and the achievements of rural 
supervision can be used to advantage to arouse 
school patrons to a greater willingness to spend 
money on schools. 


Unique Child Health Contest 


Eighteen schools of Providence have entered a 
contest in bringing underweight pupils up to 
normal. The progress of each school is indi- 
cated by a device showing a miniature race track. 
Each school is represented by a tiny automo- 
bile, which moves forward to correspond with © 
the relative percentage of the pupils who have 
gained weight. The Providence Co-operative 
Nutrition Bureau is conducting the contest. 
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SURELY, 


You Know Lucy Wheelock 
And Her Famous School | 


HIS WORLD-FAMED AUTHORITY on child training and kindergar- 

ten methods has compiled and edited five master volumes known as 

The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. Every page is written from the 
knowledge of experience with children. Thousands of graduates all over the 
country are teaching these same principles. And teachers who are not 
Wheelock graduates are now securing the benefit of this remarkable woman’s | 
knowledge at so slight a cost. | 


The Teachings of Froebel, Montessori 


Hours of Happy Instruction and 
Entertainment 


and others are always at your finger tips. Simply turn 
the pages and find an experienced answer to your own | 
problems in child training. You may save yourself 
hours of labor and fill the days with happiness and 
interest for your children with charming and helpful 
thoughts on childhood by Hans 
Christian Andersen, Kipling, 
Dickens, R. L. Stevenson, and 
fs many other great thinkers who 
s heighten the great value of 
these marvelous books. 


Shall a Child of Eight be Taken to the Movies ? 


Hundreds of the most perplex- 
ing problems known to conscien- 
tious parents are clearly answer- 
ed and fully explained by experts. 
When shall a child eat candy ? 
What should be the happiest 

time of the day ? 

Why is a rag doll better than the 
finest creation ofa doll factory? 

How do children learn ? 

Should Mother Goose be abol- 
ished ? 

How can a child be broken of the 
habit of asking foolish ques- 


In order to place at your dis- 
posal the world’s best thought 
on how to develop obedient, 
bright, well-behaved children, a wR 
set of five wonderful books, 
THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, has 
been published. In its field it 
stands alone and unique. ; 


The magic of fairyland and § 
the magic of practical realities 
move through these 1786 illus- 
trated pages of wholesome, fas- 
cinating diversions for children. 
A year-after-year gold mine of 
entertainment that instructs, 
and instruction that entertains. 
Contains hundreds of delightful 
answers to the question: ‘What 
shall wedo?” Five big, engross- 
ing hand-books of fun, frolic, toy- 
making, stories, songs, games, 
occupations, everyday knowl- 
edge in story form, and instruc- Fas 
tion to parents on just the sub- 


tions? 
jects that are nearest and dear- How can a child be taught obe- 
est to every parent’s heart. dience ? 


Recommended by Famous Experts 


America’s leading child training experts are unanimous in their praise of this re- 
markable set of books. 


‘“‘Am recommending it to all young mothers of my acquaintance,” says Catherine 
R. Watkins, Director of Kindergarten, Washington, D. C. 

‘“‘A wonderful thing for the happiness and all-around development of little children 
and for the future welfare of our country,” says Catherine D. Aborn, Director 
of Kindergartens, Boston, Mass. 

“The very best of their kind,” is the sweeping verdict of. Luella A. Palmer, Director 
of Kindergartens, New York City. 

“Unquestionably worth while to put such books in the hands of mothers,” declares 
Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Director of the Chicago Teachers’ College. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW So great is our faith in these books that we want you | 


to examine them absolutely without charge. Make 

no deposit. Pay nothing in advance. Just fill in and mail the coupon, and we will 

send you these five big volumes, printed in clear type on excellent paper, handsomely 

| bound in red and gold, and wonderfully illustrated. Look them over for a week. If 

| you are not absolutely satisfied that they are just what you need, return them to | 

us. If you find they will help you make your children happier, as they have helped so | 
many other mothers, send us $2.50 and $2.00 a month for the next five months, or else 
$11.88 in full payment. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY, Send for these books now, be- 


fore you turn the page, and heighten the happiness of your children for years to come. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR If satis 
| : factory I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 


} 3 for five months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 
| Name Address 
; City State KFG-(10) 
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In the Consolidated School 


Kindergartens have been es- 
tablished in eighteen Iowa con- 
solidated schools, located in 
fifteen counties. The popula- 
tion in these districts ranges 
from 150 to 4,100 and in nine 
districts is fewer than 1,000. 


¢ 


Training for Motherhood 


A practice house or model 
cottage is a part of the general 
equipment of home economics 
in all vocational schools of Ore- 
gon. Each girl has experience 
in all the fundamentals of the 
household—food preparation, 
house cleaning, laundry, and 
sewing. The food-preparation 
classes give the actual experience 
of buying and preparing for a 
number of persons. The girls 
are taught the spending value of 
the dollar, principles of house 
decoration, child care, and home 
nursing. 

Mexican girls in the El Paso 
(Texas) schools are given courses 
in the care of children and 
certificates when they complete 
these courses. Already many 
small brothers and sisters at home 
have received the benefit of 
their big sisters’ training. 


Mexican Indians Surrender 
Homes to Establish Schools 


The Department of Educa- 
tion, Mexico, is sending as many 
rural teachers as possible to the 
State of Chihuahua to meet the 
eall for education among the 
Tarahumara Indians, the Bulle- 
tin of the Pan-American Union 
states. These Indians formerly 
fled to the mountains at the 
sight of a white man, but were 
won over through an educational 
campaign conducted by the Mex- 
ican Government. So eager were 
the Indians for enlightenment 
that one of their number offered 
his hut as the first ‘People’s 
House,” leaving only a tree as 
shelter for himself and his fam- 
ily. Six other Tarahumaras fol- 
lowed his example. 
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Successful Organization of 
First-Grade Teachers 


Believing that the work of the 
first-grade teacher is of supreme 
importance in adjusting children 
sasily and happily to their ed- 
ucational environment, initia- 
ting good school habits and 
favorable emotional attitudes, 
and giving the mind its ‘“‘set”’ 
toward eager, confident activity 
and sustained industry, the 
teachers of the first-grade schools 
of Worcester, Mass., organized 
the First Grade Club in Septem- 
ber, 1922. 

During the year 1922-23 the 
club formed a class for the study 
of special psychological prob- 
lems in first-grade teaching. In 
1923-24 the main task was the 
Educational Week demonstra- 
tion. Numerous school affairs, 
spring and fall outings, teas, and 
dinners helped to integrate the 
club. Its main purpose, how- 
ever, has been to keep before 
the public the needs and op- 
portunities of this important 
period. 


THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


Ne Teachers: Practice BOOK 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
ARES) has been to them in their daily school work. 
SZ It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 


containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 


promotion. 
@ 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Design a Basis for Appreci- 
ation of Beauty 


(Continued from page 24) Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 


pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 


covers the fundamental 
principles of order in the ar- 
rangement of form elements and 
after three years of experimen- 
tation the pupils should have 
gained considerable power of 
invention and facility in expres- 
sion. They are then prepared 
to study and produce more subtle 
and complex relations of lines, 
shapes, and colors in the gram- 
mar grades. 

There will be no lack of interest 
in this study in the primary 
grades owing to the infinite 
variety which results from the 
many variations which it is pos- 
sible to produce with the different 
forms of decorative material 
employed. 

Frequent discussion of results 
is advisable as it is of great im- 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


Publisher of School Century. 
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Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO. 


Wo. RuFFeEr, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘‘How 
to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


PRACTICE 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


— 4 
fk 


CHARLES COMPANY 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Br 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


FOR ALL GRADES 


adley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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portance developing the 
esthetic judgment to compare 
and select those designs that the 
children like best, and give 
definite reasons for their prefer- 
ences. Quite frequently the 
character of the designs will sug- 
gest patterns for textiles, lace, 
oilcloth, stained glass, or for 
other objects. The knowledge 
of the fitness of design will be 
developed further by the analysis 
of illustrations. Such consider- 
ations form an intermediate step 
between the exercises in pure 
design and the making of designs 
for the decoration of useful 
objects. 

This phase is of secondary 
importance in the primary 
grades, however, since here we 
are chiefly concerned in develop- 
ing inventive power and knowl- 
edge of order. When a founda- 
tion of the fundamentals has 
been established, the pupils are 
prepared to undertake the more 
difficult problems of space fill- 
ing for the decoration of ob- 
jects. 


ANY art courses devote 

too little time to prac- 

tice in the fundamentals of de- 
sign in the belief that children 
are not interested in the abstrac- 
tions of pure design. This is a 
mistaken notion. It would 
appear as unreasonable to expect 
children to read or write with- 
out a vocabulary of letters and 
words with which to express 
themselves as to make designs 
for objects without knowledge 
of form elements and the modes 
of order which govern their 


arrangement to form pattern. 


Art teachers are urged to intro- 
duce more intensive study of 
fundamentals; to develop initia- 
tive and the imagination in the 
children based upon definite 
knowledge. This will produce 
intelligent appreciators of art 
in the future citizens of this 
country. 


ZU) 
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Little Brave-Heart 
( Continued from page 37 ) 

Soon the West Wind stopped 
singing. It, too, fell asleep and 
all the wood was still. 

The little deer waked. He 
wondered where his mother 
could be and the West Wind 
that had sung him to sleep. 

The big round moon was just 
in sight. The trail looked very 
broad and very clear. Maybe 
he could find his mother. 

Off he went to play all by him- 
self. He loved the big, quiet 
forest. Everything seemed to 
be asleep. He was glad he was 
awake. 

Once a big owl called, 
who, who?” as it flew noiselessly 
by. The deer hid behind a tree 
until it had flown by. He did 
not want to tell the owl who he 
was. 

On and on and on _ he 
wandered. Sometimes he stop- 
ped to taste some tender twigs. 

Deep in the forest he found 
new trails which he had never 
seen before. Up and down and 
across these he played. 


“Who, 


Suddenly he saw something 
which made his little heart stand 
still. 


Seated in a circle were many 
gray animals. Wolf Chief was 
in the center talking to them. 

The little deer knew that they 
were wolves. His mother had 
told him all about them and to 
hide if ever he saw one coming. 

Close up behind a big tree the 
little deer listened to hear what 
the Wolf Chief was saying. 

He stayed just long enough 
to hear the Wolf Chief say: 
“Let us go out in packs and hunt 
all the deer of the forest.” 
Then he turned and ran, for he 
must find his mother and tell her 
about it. 

In and out among the trees; 
faster and faster he ran toward 
his tree home. 

He ran in a cirele as deer do 
when they are frightened. 

He could not find his home. 
He could not find his mother. 
He was lost. 

Suddenly he heard the snap- 
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There stood his 
mother. How very glad he 
was to see her! Then he told 
her what he had seen and heard. 


ping of twigs. 


“We must go far away and 
find new homes. Let us run 


and tell all the deer in the big 


forest,’ she said. 

Over the trails they ran— 
their feet seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground—over fallen 
logs and trees, through the un- 
derbrush. 


Some deer were playing with 
their little ones. Others were 
pawing under the dry leaves to 
get acorns and nuts. 

Two deer were far out in the 
cool lake showing the fishes how 
they could swim. 

Two or three young ones were 
showing each other their antlers. 
They had begun to grow and 
they were feeling very proud. 

To each and every one they 
told the story of the wolves. 

Before the moon had gotten 
high over the tree tops all the 
deer were safely in another for- 
est far away. 

When the wolves went out to 
find them, they all had gone. 

The Wolf Chief wondered who 
had sent them far away and 
where they had gone. 

All the deer loved the brave 
little deer who had heard what 


the Wolf Chief said and had 
saved them. 
They gave him the softest 


pine needles for his bed and the 
tenderest twigs and grasses to eat. 

They gave him a name, too. 
They ealled him 


Heart.” 
—From “Little Papoose Listens.’ Copyright, 
The Milton Bradley Co. 


Thank 
you get up that you have something to 
do that day which be 

+ whether like not. 


forced to work, and forced to do your 


God every morning when 


must done 


you it or Being 


best, will breed in you temperance and 


self-control, diligence and strength of 
will, 


hundred virtues which 


cheerfulness and content, and a 


the idle never 
know. 


Charles Kingsley. 


Little Brave- 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
Milton Bradley 


Company's Kindergarten Sup- 


tributers of the 


plies and carry a complete line 
144 


on 


of Kindergarten equipment. 
page catalogue mailed free 


application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


i 


Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducation io 
the principal cities, Send tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo» rds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mound slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayous, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs, di vic fers, 
pointers, stoue slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the é 
NEW YORK BILICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 
30-23-24 Vewoy Shey New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Mailing Lists 


increase sales 
catalog siving co counts 
ae prices on thousan ified 
names of best pros; hive 

State an “Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business oo 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1925. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Training Children.’’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1886 National 1924 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma. Three-year course. Four-year 


degree course. Six dormitories on college grounds. School accredited. Increas 


ing demand for graduates. Thirty-eighth annual session. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three Years’ Course 
CHILD GARDEN DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course, 
New Address, 
472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DORMITORY. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary. and Playground Courses. 
DAY SCHOOL. 
Certificates. 


BOARDING and 
Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
26th year. For booklet, address 


MARY C. MILLS, 181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ADVERTISE 


Your Training School in Kindergarten and First 
Grade Magazine 


The oldest and most important publication in its field—and the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade teach- 
ers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 


Three Departments: A?indergarten, Primary, Playground and Community 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 


Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 28th year opened 
September 16. 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
70 Central Park West Cor. 67th Street 
A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods. 


A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 


Kindergarten and Primary Courses. 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill. 


Fall term began September 23, 1924. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York Haag vet! 5 Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., Washington Square, New York City 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
4000 PINE ST. 


Five K, 


Practice 


Box K. Philadelphia 


"The Teachers College of Indianapolis, 


A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL 
Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics. 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches. Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 


BRO A DO A 
An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 


STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course. 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School. 


§ Imelda E. Brooks 
? Ada Mae Brooks 


3 Years’ Course 
Homelike Students’ Residences. 


Pasadena, California 


Directors 


